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THE FIRST SKYLARK OF SPRING. 
Tuy spirit knows nor bounds nor bars ; 
On thee no shreds of thraldom hang ; 


Not more enlarged, the morning stars 
Their great ‘Te Deum sang. 


But I am fettered to the sod, 

And but forget my bonds an hour ; 
In amplitude of dreams a god, 

A slave in dearth of power. 


And fruitless knowledge clouds my soul, 
And fretful ignorance irks it more. 

Thou sing’st as if thou knew’st the whole, 
And lightly held’st thy lore ! 


Somewhat as thou, man once could sing, 
In porches of the lucent morn, 

Ere he had felt his lack of wing, 
Or cursed his iron bourn. 


The springtime bubbled in his throat, 
The sweet sky seemed not far above, 
And young and lovesome came the note ; 

Ah, thine is Youth and Love ! 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


CHARLES LAMB AT ENFIELD. 

(** Yet in this self-condemned oblivion, in the 
stagnation, some molesting yearnings of life, not 
quite killed, rise prompting me that there was a 
London, and that I was of that old Jerusalem. In 
dreams I am in Fleet Market, but I wake, and cry 
to sleep again.’’ — LAMB to WORDSWORTH, 1830.] 


THouGH yet no blossom stars the hedge 
nor light 
daisies twinkles from the barren 
lawn, 
Here is no death, for, like the sun by night, 
Spring waits below the earth her hour of 
dawn. 


Of 


But cold to this mute life that never dies, 
This dull, indifferent Nature old and 
dread, 
Under these leafless boughs and alien skies 
I wander ghost-like from a life that’s 
dead : 


That’s dead to me, self-banished from the 
ways 
Whose walls hold all of heaven I have 
known, 
Whose phantoms haunt me through my 
nights and days 
With unforgotten touch, and look, and 
tone. 





The First Skylark of Spring, ete. 


I tread no more the city that I love, 
And though its far-off streets be peopled 
yet 
And roofed with their grey slips of sky 
above, 
For me they only live in my regret — 


Those roaring streets that glared in sunny 
noons, 

And gloomed in lamp-lit eves of plashy 
rain, 
slept enchanted 
moons — 
Their life goes on without me; and in 

vain 


Or under dreamful 


I strive elsewhere to gather aught of good, 
To quite forget them, dwelling here 
apart, 


I cannot make them strangers if I would, 


Nor close my ears against them, nor my 
heart : 


Old echoes from the very stones I trod 
Call to me with a human voice, and then 
I sadden in these lonely fields of God, 
Grown home-sick for the crowded world 
of men. 


Spectator. A. St. Jonn ADCOCK. 


SUNSET AND NIGHT. 
(STAMBOUL.) 


A BLAZE of lurid gold, and daylight sets 
Behind the cypress-spires, where dead 
men lie 
Beneath their turban’d tombstones, and 
the sky 
Is dappled with the hue of violets ; 
Here gleams the Golden Horn, with fishers, 
nets, 
And all the fleet of varied ships that fly 
The flags of half the world, and there, 
on high, 
The city with its mosques and minarets. 
And now succeeds a very second day 
Of light and life; a firmament where 
half 
The stars, from dwellings of both rich 
and poor, 
Twinkle below ; frogs croak and mongrels 
bay, 
And then the Bekji, with his tapping 
staff, 
Wakes us all up to say we sleep se- 
cure. 


National Review. VIOLET FANE. 





The Court of Ferrara in the Fifteenth Century. 


From The Scottish Review. 
THE COURT OF FERRARA IN THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


[From the Italian of the Conte Gandini; trans- 
lated by Miss H. Zimmern.] 

WHOEVER has read Muratori’s great 
work on the antiquity of the house of 
Este has been able to form an idea of 
the power and splendor of that great 
family, the story of whose origin is lost 
in the dark ages—a family that had 
so great an influence on the political 
events, fortunate or disastrous, which 
occurred in Italy during the Middle 
Ages, as well as on the revival of the 
arts. But if any person desired to ob- 
tain some knowledge from this or other 
histories of the manners, customs, and 
dress of that time, Muratori’s history 
would not help him much. The great 
historian had to attend to more impor- 
tant things than such minor researches. 
It is only in our own day that interest 
has been evoked for the study of the 
side-lights of history. It is but re- 


cently that we have come to the con- 
clusion that sociology in all its branches 
has a place, and no mean one, in his- 
tory, as important as that of the story 


of civil progress. In consequence of 
this discovery, ancient inventories, old 
records, household bills, have come to 
be looked on as precious documents, 
and the more so because they are rare, 
having never been before thought val- 
uable, so that those of many families 
have been irretrievably lost. Fortu- 
nately this fate did not befall the regis- 
ters of the court of Ferrara, which, 
though not entirely rescued from de- 
struction, still exist in such an abun- 
dance from the early years of the 
fifteenth century as to enable us mod- 
erns to penetrate into the most secret 
chambers, and to search into the mi- 
nutest particulars and habits of this 
great family of Este. 

It is a fact that while jurisprudence, 
literature, and art had signalized their 
revival since the thirteenth century, 
social education transformed itself much 
more slowly. Personal habits re- 
mained the same ; there was the same 
want of polish, the same contrast be- 
tween rich and poor, the same sim- 
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plicity of manners and dress, as well as 
the same ancieut purity of faith, guid- 
ing every action ; in a word, the Mid- 
dle Ages do not begin to lose ground 
until after the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, nay, even a little later. 
For do we not see the Marchese de 
Ferrara order, in April, 1434, that a 
silver falcon should be made and sol- 
emnly carried forth out of the ‘* Porta 
del Leone to that little church across 
the moat, and take,” he writes to his 
steward, ‘‘the measure for a silver 
cloth with which to gird our lady, and 
arrange it in a shape that it may fit her 
well, so as to fulfil our vow, for we 
have found the falcon that was lost.’’ 
Certainly the number of great artists 
that enriched Italy with masterpieces 
in the fifteenth century, her flourishing 
commerce, the improvement that began 
in the industries of tapestry weaving, 
brocade and velvet making, must have 
contributed much towards helping on 
luxury in dress and adding to the splen- 
dor of dwellings. But did these new 
exigencies of pomp correspond with 
those of hygiene and household clean- 
liness ? Far from it! It was neces- 
sary that Frederick III. should visit 
Ferrara before lime and mortar whi- 
tened its loggias, and the authorities 
should order that sponges be bought of 
Nicola da Basilea to wash the entrance 
columns to the palace, which had be- 
come soiled by the perpetual passage to 
and fro of men in arms, servants, and 
beggars. Workmen were also called 
upon to remove the spiders’ webs that 
infested the palace, to cleanse and dust 
its tapestries and carpets, for the rooms 
in the various palaces of the D’Estes 
were in great part adorned with arrazi, 
while the beds were covered with em- 
broidered velvet silks of many kinds. 
How great was the luxury of this kind 
is shown when we learn that Borso 
d’Este in 1457 called from Milan four- 
teen embroiderers, a company with two 
headmasters and two famous workers, 
one a certain Jacopo d’Olanda and an 
Antonio da Birgogna, to embroider the 
furniture for two bedchambers. But 
who would believe it that under those 
covers worked in gold, the sheets were 
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sometimes gnawed by mice, and that in 
Borso’s own room the few chairs were 
broken and torn? And the _ pillow- 
case, we read, was all brodga, which 
in the Ferrara dialect means dirty. 
Worse still! the bill presented by An- 
dricola’s court washerwoman amounted 
at the end of one year to no more than 
ten francs, i.e., 8s. of our money. 

The wardrobes were full to overflow- 
ing of rich robes and precious furs ; 
yet, nevertheless, it was common to 
wear dresses which were often of real 
gold brocade, together with collars 
which time and not art had fringed, 
with sleeves out at elbow. And so 
universal was the habit of darning 
stockings and doublets that even the 
prince, cavaliers, and pages, kept in 
their rooms a box containing three 
large thimbles, twenty-four needles, 
and one ounce of thread of several 
colors. These boxes had often to be 
replenished. Let us cast a glance at 
those who were the masters of the 
house of Este during the fifteenth cen- 
tury. The four who held the seigniory 
were Nicolo III., who died in 1441; 
his two natural sons, Lionello, who 
governed for ten years (until 1451), 
and Borso, who lived unmarried, and 
whose scignory lasted twenty years 
(until 1471), and lastly, his legitimate 
son by his third wife, Ercole I., who 
died in 1505. Where and how did 
these nobles dwell? Let us carry our 
mental vision to the well-known castle 
of Ferrara, above whose towers there 
floated in the wind in those days the 
pennons of blue linen with a white 
eagle painted in the centre. Who that 
has visited the castle can fail to re- 
member the emotion he felt when the 
guide pointed out the room where Pari- 
sina was surprised by her husband in 
company with her step-son? Here, 
too, are shown the treacherous mirror, 
the prison, and the block of that cruel 
story. But is it true, is it exact, did 
things really happen as Byron and 
Algieri say? Truth compels us to 
point out the little fact that at that 
time it was difficult for mirrors to ren- 
der such services to watchful hus- 
bands. They were but poor little 
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things, composed of many pieces, and 


incapable of reproducing an entire 
scene. Further, always impelled by 
love of truth, we are obliged to state 
that the affair certainly happened in 
March, 1425, but did not take place in 
the castle, which at that time was not 
finished, and few, if any of the rooms 
were habitable. A certain Christofalo 
da Parma had charge of it, and to him 
were assigned three rooms, a kitchen, 
and the cellar. It was called the new 
castle, because it had been built only 
forty years ago, that is in 1385, and 
also to distinguish it from the old 
castle outside the city, which was de- 
stroyed at the end of 1500. 

The old castle was filled with slaves, 
some of whom were Turks, who made 
bombs, battering rams, powder, and 
other implements of war. Here, too, 
were the smithies of the armorers, 
workshops of jewellers and watch- 
makers, furriers and saddlers ; here, 
too, was a theatre for ‘‘ Puppets,” as 
we find a company of actors were called 
in the language of the time. They had 
been invited over from Venice to per- 
form on the occasion of the wedding of 
Ercole I. That same old castle har- 
bored the granaries, the haylofts. 
Here, too, were vast cellars and dismal 
dungeons, in one of which were shut 
up for many years the brothers Pii, 
lords of Carpi, to punish them for the 
noted conspiracy of 1469, and here also 
they were executed. 

On the 4th of September, 1476, was 
beheaded in this place Messer Niccolo, 
son of Lionello, as punishment for his 
attempted rebellion against Ercole I., 
his uncle. The day after, during the 
obsequies, the body was exposed to 
popular view in the Church of S. Fran- 
cesco, and in the register of expenses 
we find noted the making “ of a pair of 
silk hose dyed in grain for Messer 
Niccolo, whose neck was cut at the old 
castle.”’ 

The new castle does not seem to 
have been distinct as a residence for 
the lords of Ferrara; certainly they 
did not live there until after this at- 
tempted rising, that is after °76, when 
Ercole I., believing it necessary for his 
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safety, shut himself up within its walls. 
Since remote times the Estes had lived 
in the so-called ** old house,’’ of which 
every trace seems to be lost, while the 
older palace, built after the fire of 
1264, was kept at the disposal of ‘ for- 
eign ”’ visitors. 

Under this name are classed such 
personages as Pope Martinus V., who 
lodged there in 1420, Pope Eugenius 
IV., who slept there in 1433, the Em- 
peror Sigismund, etc., etc. We gather 
from an inventory of 1436, that is, 
eleven years after the death of Pari- 
sina, that Niccolo had left the old 
house, where Lionello remained with 
his family, and had come to live in 
the palace, having allotted instead to 
strangers the castle of Tchisanvia, also 
called ‘‘ del Paradiso.’? But in Borso’s 
time, as he preferred this place, the 
palace resumed its old duties, shelter- 
ing within its walls Pius II., Frederick 
III., ete. Alberto d’Este having died 
in 1393, his son Nicolo, third of that 
name, at the age of nine was created, 
under tutorship, Marchese di Ferrara. 
Being left a childless widower, he 
married, in 1418, Parisina, daughter 
of Malatesta del Malatesta, lords of 
Rimini ; by whom he had one son, who 
died at a tender age, and two twin 
daughters, Ginevra and Lucia. 

Parisina, of whom history has handed 
down to us only her tragic end, was 
certainly not wicked. We find from 
the account-books that Fra Maginarcho, 
her chaplain, bought her books of de- 
votion ; Bartolomeo, stationer, sells her 
a little office to the Virgin; she gave 
liberally to churches, she sent offerings 
to S. James of Compostella ; Mastro 
Andrea da Vicenza painted sacred 
images at her commands. We learn, 
too, that to show her religious fervor, 
she has clad at her expense Franciscan 
and Dominican friars and _ novices. 
Whenever one of her eleven maidens 
of honor married, she gave her, be- 
sides the trousseau, a nuptial chest, 
gold ornaments, and six hundred francs 
as dowry. 

This, however, happened rarely, be- 
cause the greater number of these 
maids were of an age when their 
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dresses still needed lengthening. They 
habitually wore dark green fustian 
gowns with light brown sleeves, and 
an upper garment of fine red cloth, for 
they were all dressed alike. Some- 
times Parisina provided them with 
house dresses which were second-hand, 
for we read in her accounts that she 
bought for six francs, ‘‘a gabertine, 
not new, for Domenica, our waiting- 
maid, twelve braccios of linen to line 
two upper garments made of old 
cloth,’’ and so forth. She gave herself 
much trouble for these damsels, and 
also for Lucia, her husband’s nurse, 
who came to her when in need. The 
court musicians also turned to her at 
Christmas time to be tipped, in order 
that the old custom might not die out, 
they said. Like a good housewife, she 
ordered three books in which to set 
down the accounts on what was spent 
in clothes ; she sends to Carpi to have 
linen thread spun specially for her ; 
she bought, and as was then the cus- 
tom, it would seem, much linen at 
second-hand, such as_ table-cloths, 
sheets, and coarse towels. For races 
she had a special fondness, and kept 
horses to run in her name. She also 
kept falcons, which she provided with 
little gilt bells, and tiny pincers with 
which to cut their bills. For the sum 
of four francs she bought four owls ; 
she ordered millet for her ‘* panthers,” 
as decoy birds were then called ; she 
wrote to Bologna for bird-lime, and 
Baldinetto da Pistoia mended her nets. 

Parisina it seems loved to play on 
the harp, and for her daughters when 
they were but three she bought two 
harps for three gold ducats. In Sep- 
tember, 1424, she ordered from the villa 
at Porti, ‘‘carteselle da dozzena’’ (?) 
for four sous the pair, ‘‘ for our daugh- 
ters to suck.”’ 

She certainly wore luxurious gowns 
with veils of soft cotton. Once she 
spent three francs in order to mend a 
coat covered with pearls, and Tomasino 
dalla Rama had frequently in the loom 
gowns for the marchesa and her daugh- 
ters, though these habitually wore 
dresses of white fustian. Her beds 
were covered with red Venetian silk 
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and velvet draperies. In one of the 
letters of Alessandra Strozzi, pub- 
lished by Guasti, we read (24th August, 
1447) that Marco Parenti, Caterma’s 
betrothed, had given her a cloak of 
red silk and velvet, ‘“‘ which is the 
handsomest cloth in Florence,’ and 
twenty-three years before this date the 
Marchesa of Ferrara used this cloth 
for bed covers. From this we can 
gather some idea of the luxury and 
splendor of that court. And we may 
add that the bed was closed in by six 
curtains, for which one hundred and 
forty braccios of red cloth were 
needed. From Venice Parisina caused 
ivory combs to be sent her as well as 
perfumes, musk, also cords for the 
harp, and seed for the parrots. Bu- 
zante, a mercer, prepares two mirrors 
for her, Bonasolo da Bergamo, a black- 
smith, furnishes her with needles, 
scissors and even toothpicks. Filippo, 
another smith, mends the lock and 
key of Madonna’s little study. So 
much for this victim to a base crime, 
who clearly to judge from all this must 
have been a superior and cultivated 
woman. 

Let us return to Nicolo. The catas- 
trophe and his first anger over, it is 
said that he repented and remained for 
a while in solitude. Be that as it may, 
four years after he married for the 
third time, Ricciarda da Salazzo, by 
whom he had two sons, Ercole and 
Sigismondo, his first legitimate male 
offspring, for of natural children he 
had but too many, eleven sons and 
seven daughters, which with the two 
just mentioned and Parisina’s twins 
sum up to twenty-two children, all of 
whom he educated with the greatest 
severity. 

It is not told by historians how two 
of these, Megliaduse and Borso, had 
for preceptor Jacopo da Riso, nor how 
the first frequented in Bologna the 
lectures of Giovanni da Tmola, an un- 
known legal authority ; as the rolls of 
the Bolognese school of that time are 
unfortunately lost. 

Among the household accounts we 
find proofs of the marchese’s strictness 
with his sons. A servant begs him to 
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give a coat to Borso, that he may have 
something new to take back to Bo- 
logna, ‘‘as he has only the green one 
which he wears every day.”’ Meglia- 
duse writes from Padova asking for 
five ‘* braccios” of cloth, so that he 
may not remain without hose. From 
an inventory we gather that Borso 
slept on a mattress stuffed with straw, 
and that Lucia, one of the twins, had a 
tattered cover over her head. 

In the summer of ’24, the plague 
threatened Ferrara, so Nicolo sends 
two of his sons to Modena, perhaps the 
only ones at home, begging that they 
be watched, and corrected when they 
need it, and above all that they should 
ask no one to dine with them. If they 
did he warns the expenses will not be 
met. 

The pages also, who were of patri- 
cian families, were assigned preceptors 
and fencing masters. The pages’ table 
was separate from that of the maids of 
honor. They played with balls, which 
were made by the shoemaker, and they 
must have been very vivacious ; but 
we can learn little about them except 
that Pietro di Neti broke his neck by 
falling, and that Condulmaro, a rela- 
tion of Eugenius IV., was bitten by a 
dog. As for their personal toilette, 
little sufficed ; a brush, a wooden comb, 
and a copper basin, was all they re- 
quired. They slept all together on 
straw. In 1474 Ercole I. introduced a 
reform. He had some linen nailed 
over the pages’ bed, so as to prevent 
the straw from spreading, so at least 
says the document. It is natural to 
suppose that in those times certain 
diseases were not rare. Mastro Lbar- 
della and Mastro Rompazio, barbers, 
had to cure those boys from a certain 
disease which the simplest cleanliness 
would have rendered impossible for 
them to contract. The pages dressed 
in jackets of red cloth, belted in at the 
waist, the upper garment bore the 
colors of the family. The hose of red 
cloth in winter, and in summer of 
linen. On their heads they wore caps 
or hoods, and their hair, as we see 
from an old oil painting, fell long on to 
the shoulders, 
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It was the custom to keep back the 
pay for the month of December of all 
those who occupied public places such 
as administrators of justice, employees 
at court, etc. This was a species of 
tax. But those of lower grade, car- 
riers of water and wood, etc., were so 
miserably paid that grace was accorded 
them, otherwise, said the chamberlain, 
nobody would undertake the work. 
For these people a shift and one pair 
of hose lasted several months, and 
their food consisted of two small loaves 
a day, which they cut up with a knife 
that they wore at their belts. No won- 
der we read that food constantly disap- 
peared from the kitchen. 

It was, however, by no means only 
the lower classes who wore their 
clothes in tatters. Witness a mandate 
from the marchesa to her steward- 
general: ‘‘ Messor Prosdocimo Conte, 
a worthy man, who coaches the chil- 
dren for no pay, may be said to be 
naked, and it does not reflect to the 
honor of our lord that thus naked he 
should stay with our children, there- 
fore we wish you to provide enough 
cloth to make him, at least, a pair of 
hose and a cap.”’ 

Such tbe court of the marchese ; how 
about its lord? Nicolo III. was an 
excellent governor, so much so that a 
bronze equestrian statue was erected to 
him in Ferrara. At his court men of 
arms met, ambassadors came for help 
and counsel, and often appealed to him 
in their frequent quarrels. What a 
number of documents could we quote, 
interesting both for history and cos- 
tumes! In 1424 grievous disagree- 
ments arising between the Viscontis 
and the Florentines, the marchese was 
begged to bring about a reconciliation. 
This was not mentioned by Muratori, 
but the marchese himself asserts it in a 
letter, dated January 26, to his steward 
(the passage at arms happened later in 
July), “There will come,’’ he writes, 
*¢to Ferrara, on the 3rd of February, 
the ambassadors from Milan and 
Florence, for the treaty of peace which 
we have on hand. We are certain they 
will not want to stay at the same inn, 
and for this reason we want you to 
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send word to mine host Antonio Gal- 
gano, and to the other of the Swan, 
that they might get ready the two or 
three rooms you will think best, that 
when they arrive they may find every- 
thing in order.’? The Milanese ambas- 
sadors must have arrived first, because 
the marchese, who was waiting to hear 
of their arrival in order himself to 
come to Ferrara, writes from Topada- 
taro, 4th of February, to his steward : 
‘** We wish you to present in our name, 
to the ambassadors of the Duke of 
Milan, bread, wine, wax, confectionery, 
veal, and capons, as much as will seem 
becoming to our honor, and send these 
things by a person that talks well ; 
besides this do not send anything with- 
out our license.”’ 

Let us suppose ourselves to be in 
Ferrara in 1436, the date of the inven- 
tory of which we have spoken above, 
and let us visit the apartment of the 
marchese, who we know already is in 
the palace on the piazza. At the en- 
trance we find the door-keeper, by 
name Querio, who will let us pass. 
After going up the stone stairs, we find 
a bench in a little room, a chessboard 
and a saddle trunk, inside of which are 
all the necessaries for saying mass 
during a journey. In a little closet 
next door on a straw bed sleeps Matteo, 
whose wages, always behind, amount 
to three francs a month. His duties 
consist principally in preparing the 
lamp for the gaming table of the chev- 
aliers, and in watching the door of his 
lord, which is near at hand. Let us 
enter. The walls are frescoed all over 
with children playing ; in front of the 
fireplace, fixed in the wall, are two iron 
candlesticks, under the chimney hangs 
the shovel, which is more like a spade, 
and the andirons; in front stands a 
seat. The bed is composed of boards 
on trestles and a bench at the foot of 
it. The mattress is stuffed with cot- 
ton, covered with two sheets of three 
widths, and over this a cover of green 
serge lined with linen and stamped 
with lilies and roses. The walls are 
hung with Flemish tapestries, almost 
new and representing greenery with 
birds, those at the head of the bed 
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have six figures. On the floor lies a 
carpet five braccios wide with designs 
of animals and branches of roses. In 
the middle of the room stands a table 
of cypress wood and a chair covered 
with some rough cloth; around the 
walls are six benches. The room con- 
tains besides a painted chest, an hour- 
glass, a wardrobe, and on the floor a 
large brass basin for washing the feet. 
In a little closet opening into the room 
are three benches, another brass basin, 
an hour-glass of iron with a bell. 

Let us proceed into the family eat- 
ing-room. Here we find two tables 
joined together, two old benches, a 
pail on the floor for washing the plates, 
and a sideboard. Spoons, forks, and 
salt-cellars are of pewter, the knives 
have bone handles. In the sideboard 
we may find perhaps some jars of 
quince jam prepared by Mastro Gu- 
ghelmino, for which the marchese had 
an especial predilection. When for 
some reason the Council wanted to 
change its court chemist, the marchese 
used not to oppose, only stipulating 
that Gughelmino should go on making 
quince jam for him, “ because,” he 
said, ‘** we want his.”’ 

Lack of time does not permit of our 
passing into other rooms. You may 
have noticed how benches were used 
instead of chairs. In the inventory, 
that embraces the furniture of two 
hundred and twenty-one rooms, we 
only find six chairs mentioned, while 
there are about four hundred benches, 
which on solemn occasions were cov- 
ered with cushions of tapestry. Win- 
dow glass was also as yet little used 
and very expensive ; a chest of small 
pieces, which came from Venice in 
1424, cost forty-one golden ducats. 
They were perhaps ordered for the 
guest chambers ; for the windows of 
the marchese some old sheets were 
used. 

Nicolo III. wore the houpelland of 
the French, of the time of Charles VI. 
This garment, common also among 
women, according to Violet-le-Duc in 
use since the middle of the third cen- 
tury, was full, with large sleeves, and 
lined with fur, and made of different 
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shapes. It has already been noted 
how it was common to dress untidily, 
and how there were kept in wardrobes, 
ready for great occasions, garments 
remarkable for the richness of their 
stuff and work, which must manifestly 
have cost enormous sums of money, 
since they were generally ordered a 
year beforehand and were the work of 
more than one master. 

Nicolo III. had no less than thirty- 
six robes of gold brocade, “ gold, curled 
and crimped ;” they had open sleeves, 
sleeves closed at the wrist, sleeves 
turned up, leg of mutton sleeves, gath- 
ered sleeves, dragon’s wings sleeves, 
sleeves lined with grey miniver, with 
marten and goat, sleeves embroidered 
in fennel shoots, in pomegranates, and 
in other vegetable devices, sleeves 
trimmed with fringes and tassels ; red 
and green cloaks, red ones and black 
ones ; hoods, caps, hats of gold cloth, 
with peacock and ostrich feathers 
gloves embroidered in gold, bells and 
girdles of leather covered with silk, 
satin, or velvet, with fastenings of 
silver gilt, and hooks by which to hang 
the sword or oftener the purse for 
money, and also little handkerchiefs 
which were so small that a dozen were 
made out of three braccios of linen. 

They also kept in reserve gilt and 
painted furniture, silver vases for per- 
fume, ivory hour-glasses, floor carpets 
of velvet and even of golden cloth, 
Moorish tapestries, and over three 
hundred tops for benches and curtains 
for the walls, which on the arrival of 
strangers or guests were hastily brought 
out and quickly hung up with. staves 
and ropes, all over the house, but 
especially in the large room where the 
great banquets were given. Then 
would appear table-cloths and napkins 
from Flanders, and certain square 
pieces of the finest linen were used at 
State dinners for wiping the mouth. 
These were shut up in silver boxes for 
fear they should be poisoned. On 
these occasions all the silver plate ap- 
peared ; vessels of jasper inlaid with 
pearls and precious stones for the 


bread ; plates, cups, tankards, basins 
with the eagle enamelled upon them, 
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candlesticks in open work, goblets with 
lion’s feet, pots for confectionery 
painted with figures, animals, and 
flowers in enamel, and even with 
daisies in diamonds ; works of art that 
had been executed in part by artificers 
of the thirteenth century, since an in- 
ventory of 1440 speaks of these as * old 
things in the house.”’ 

It is astonishing to see how with all 
their richness the household of the 
marchesato was always penniless, so 
much so that often, to pay the most 
urgent expenses, they gave tops to the 
Jews in pawn. We have frequent 
proofs of this in the Register of Man- 
dates. 

Once when Nicolo III. was going to 
Venice, the court shoemaker, Mastro 
Aloise, ran after him saying that 
according to his lordship’s order, he 
had presented himself to the stewards 
general and asked to be paid, but that 
they answered him that they had no 
money, he therefore begs the marchese 
to give him at least enough to buy 
some leather as he has been waiting 
seven months and has got into debt. 
It is true, that they used up a marvel- 
lous quantity of shoes ; three pairs a 
month were given to each page, and 
one or two pairs of slippers to the dam- 
sels. The children of Nicolo III. wore 
out on an average, eighty pairs of boots 
a year each. Isabella d’Este when 
only eighteen months old, had already 
worn out thirty pairs of little shoes, 
and some of them had double soles. 

Nicolo III. died in Milan, December 
26th, 1446, when fifty-seven years of 
age. Filippo Marchese Visconti, tired 
of the war in Lombardy, had entrusted 
him with the administration of the 
duchy. From this arose jealousies on 
the part of the Sforgas, and hence 
his sudden death aroused suspicions. 
When the news reached Ferrara, the 
sorrowing people went to hear the 
“requiem”? in the Cathedral, when 
Lionello was present with all his family 
dressed in dark cloth. For the damsels 
they had made dresses with twelve 
braccios of cloth, and for the pages 
with nine; that is, a cloak, a pair of 
hose, and a cap, no jacket it held was 
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needed as they remained covered with 
their cloaks. 

Lionello continued the traditional 
splendor of his house, in the matter of 
protecting the arts, and when, after 
the death of Margherita da Gonzaga, 
he married, in 1444, Maria of Aragon, 
daughter of King Alfonzo, the tourna- 
ments and feasts, the number of guests 
that were invited, surpassed in splen- 
dor anything of the kind that had ever 


before taken place in Ferrara. While 
the two youths, Ercole and _ Sigis- 


mondo, who were barely ten years old, 
were sent to Naples to the court of 
their grandfather, and were educated 
in the knowledge of letters and of 
arms; the court of Ferrara assumed 
a character peculiar to itself. 

Besides some unmarried daughters 
of Nicolo there were several natural 
daughters of Lionello’s brothers. To 
educate these girls there were chosen 
ladies of the old court, held as better 
suited to this noble office. These old 
ladies of Lionello have passed into a 
proverb, Among them we find held 
in veneration a Filippa da Modena ; 
when in 1449 the Marchesana Maria 
died and the year after Lionello, to be 
succeeded by Borso, who, not to create 
obstacles for his legitimate brothers, 
died unmarried, Filippa had the abso- 
lute government of all the girls at 
court, and many of them she accom- 
panied to the altar, and perhaps it is in 
her memory that the dame who leads 
a bride to the altar is called, to this 
day, in some part of Italy, Filippa. 

Nicolo V. desired, as Ercole was so 
young, that the seigniory of Ferrara 
should be given to Borso, who had 
already evinced a ripe and wise mind. 
And in point of fact when violent dis- 
cords harassed the whole of Italy, 
never a cloud troubled the tranquil 
government of this prince, who was 
qualified by Paul II. as the pattern 
of all rulers. Coupled with the most 
rigid severity of manners, rare in those 
times, he knew how to gather together 
and foster all that survived of the 
pomp and poetry of the old Medieval 
courts, and had so much love for let- 
ters and arts that, to use a phrase con- 
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secrated by historians, we may aflirm 
that he anticipated the times of Lo- 
renzo il Magnitico. 

His favorite pastimes were racing 
and hunting, and his racers and hunt- 
ers were envied by distant courts, 
where he often sent some of his horses 
in exchange for splendid gifts. 

He searched the land for dog and 
bird breeders. Falconers, wolf and 
bear hunters were procured to him 
from Crete. His friends and relations 
came gladly and with much great pomp 
to his hunts. In 1469, on his invita- 
tion, Lodovico Gonzago came all the 
way from Mantova with a suit of one 
hundred horses. His special delight 
was heron stalking, so much in vogue 
in the Middle Ages, and for this 
end he procured hawks from Norway. 
But he need not have sent his falconers 
so far ; for at Venice, the great market 
for goods from all parts of the then 
known world, the linen merchants from 
Holland often offered these birds for 
sale, which they had procured from 
the extreme north. We see also that a 
certain Domenico di Pietro, a Venetian 
jeweller, undertook to procure for him 
Persian leopards, famed as_ being 
trained to hunt. They would crouch 
on horseback behind the huntsman and 
at the right moment spring on the hare 
or wild goat. The care of these pre- 
cious quadrupeds, that cost the ducal 
treasury about one hundred and fifty 
gold ducats each, was entrusted to Bat- 
taghino and sons, who kept this office 
for over half acentury. The leopards 
were clad in cloth and laid on cushions, 
in order that they might not rub their 
fur. When brought out of the kennel 
to take the air, they were led by a 
silken cord fastened to a leather collar 
adorned with silver bells. 

It was Borso’s habit after dinner to 
descend into the great square and talk 
to the people, adjusting quarrels, help- 
ing the poor, not even vagabonds did 
he send empty away, and in those 
times the number of such persons was 
not few. 

Of a gay and agreeable temperament 
he passed his evenings with his famil- 
iars, the Strozzi, and Caleagnini, play- 
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ing chess or a game called ‘of the 
emperor,” or with small cards of gilt 
leather, at ronsa and at oca, games no 
longer known. Or he would jest with 
Leocola his clown. He also liked to 
watch jugglers who pretended to be 
dumb or tumbled about; wandering 
players who dressed up like women, 
and bagatelle players from France and 
Flanders ; minstrels who plied the 
spinnet and the lute, singing in verse 
and prose. 

From some accounts, written in his 
own hand, we see how he distributed 
gold by handfuls to comfort knights 
who had escaped from Turkish captiv- 
ity, or to endow pilgrims on their way 
to the Holy Land, or to visit the shrine 
of S. Giacomo of Gallizia. He distrib- 
uted presents to all at Christmas. To 
his sisters he gave sixty gold ducats, 
also to the knights, and even to the 
servants, according to an ancient cus- 
tom, he gave a ducat to buy a Christ- 
mas loaf. Such being his liberality we 
may imagine how he must have enter- 
tained Pius II., when he invited him 
into his palace, as well as Frederick 
III., who came into Ferrara with a 
suite of a thousand horses. 

The expenses incurred on that occa- 
sion form interesting reading. There 
have been preserved the bills of those 
who furnished him with a quantity of 
flasks and glasses, spoons, knives, and 
pails to give drink to the horses, also 
bakers’ and butchers’ bills. They have 
even noted down the expense of the 
knives required for cutting the meat 
and for the cords with which they 
weighed the bread. 

From an old register of 1469 we 
gather that Borso lived in a room 
called the certo sina, in the palace 
of Schivanvia, and that Nicolo di S. 
Severino, a tailor, had cut thirty-two 
braccios of linen from Renso and nine- 
teen of cloth woven with gold, for the 
hangings of the bed, that had been 
bought at Lucca. In those hangings 
Antonio of Cremona, embroiderer, 


worked seven shields with the D’Este 
arms to hide those of the community 
of Lucca which remained underneath. 
Borso did not wear the houpelland. 
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The Honqueton, also a French fashion, 
had gradually taken the place of the 
other garment. Even in the country 
Borso often wore this newer garment, 
made of gold cloth. It was lined with 
either marten fur, goat, wolf, or Span- 
ish cat. Over the Honqueton it was 
customary to wear chains of gold set 
with precious stones, which often cost 
over three thousand ducats, and Borso 
constantly bought rings of great value. 
But the occasion on which the prince 
excelled in his regal splendor, was 
when in 1471 he went to Rome, invited 
by Paul II., who desired to create him 
Duke of Ferrara. We will omit, for 
the sake of brevity, the particulars of 
the journey, only saying that the cere- 
mony took place in St. Peter’s on 
Easter day, 14th of April, and that the 
pope presented Borso with the golden 
rose and the ducal mantle. Of this 
also historians make mention ; accord- 
ing to Rodi this mantle was of red 
damask, and Muratori and Frizzi say 
that it was lined with grey miniver. 
From an indisputable document dated 
12th September, 1475, we can ascertain 
it was of purple brocade, lined with 
six hundred and fifty-one ermines; 
and the occasion on which we find it 
mentioned is when Ercole I. had it 
brought out to wear (in spite of its 
having served at Borso’s funeral) and 
finding it spoiled by the moths, ordered 
that Mastro Antonio, furrier, should 
line it partly anew, and for this three 
hundred and thirteen ermines were 
needed ; the old fur was kept to use 
for other dresses. Borso returned to 
Ferrara on the 18th of May. The 
crowd that ran to meet him had the 
sorrow to find that he was ill. He had 
caught some fever while travelling. 
Neither the gentle air of Belriguardo, 
nor the care of the doctors, who never 
left him, could cure him. We find that 
the daughters of Ser Antonio del Fab- 
bro made for him large sheets of the 
finest linen ; that Nicolo di S. Severino 
cut him a vest that should double 
across his chest. Then, as he grew 
worse, his four large dogs refusing to 
leave him, though their presence 
troubled him, were chained up. At 
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last the doctors, not knowing what 
other remedy to give him, caused him 
to take a decoction of silk-worms. But 
not even this succeeded in delaying his 
death, which occurred on the 20th of 
August. He was fifty-eight years old, 
having been born in 1413. Dressed, as 
we see in the registers, ‘in the habit 
and hose of the dead,’’ he was exposed 
in the large room at Schivanvia on a 
bed covered and draped with black 
cloth. 

During the requiem sung in the 
Cathedral he was exposed, enveloped 
in his ducal robe, his arms folded, 
outside, upon his breast. ‘* As for his 
dress,’? says the account-book, ‘as 
only the arms showed, they made him 
sleeves of gold brocade, so as to seem 
as if all the underdress were of that 
material, and this was done for his 
burial at Certosa.”’ 

These sleeves were afterwards used 
to border two saddles for the new 
duke. Ercole I., brought up, as we 
have already said, at the court of Ara- 
gon, grew up a warrior. When King 
Alfonso, who treated him like a son, 
died, Ercole, offended because the new 
king, Ferdinand, his companion from 
childhood, no longer showed him the 
same friendliness as of old, joined the 
army of the Duke of Calabria, who was 
then fighting against Naples, and in 
the Battle of Sarno, 1460, coming face 
to face with Ferdinand, took him pris- 
oner. Later he passed into the service 
of the Venetians, and was severely 
wounded at a battle that took place on 
the 23rd of July, 1467, where he had 
three horses killed under him. 

When he ascended the throne there 
came to do him honor ambassadors 
from Sixtus IV., from the seigniories 
of Florence, Siena, Venice, from the 
Dukes of Milan and Burgundy. Among 
them was Caraffa, sent by Ferdinand 
Aragon, who, forgetful of the past, 
offered him the hand of his first-born, 
Eleonora. 

Leaving aside the long preliminary 
arrangement for this marriage, prelimi- 
naries that lasted two years, as well as 
the political scope of this marriage, 
which was concluded in 1473, we wiil 
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only say that Eleonora started for 
Ferrara on the 24th of May of that 
year, followed by a large suite, and also 
by Sigismundo and Alberto d’Este, who 
with the poet Buiardo, Count of Scan- 
dino, had gone to fetch her to her new 
home. It is well known that Sixtus 
IV., when she passed through Rome, 
received and entertained her. 

In Florence is stil] to be seen in the 
Royal Archives of State, descriptions 
(dated 2nd of June, 1473) of a dinner 
given to Eleonora by Cardinal S. Sisto 
in the Palace del 8. S. Apostoli, which 
lasted six hours, when viands of all 
kinds and shapes were brought in on 
golden platters. This dinner was later 
on returned by the Duke of Ferrara ; 
the historians do not mention this, but 
the account-books bear witness of the 
fact. Eleonora arrived in Ferrara on 
the 3rd of July. As her solemn en- 
trance was described by the chron- 
iclers, we can limit ourselves by saying 
that she was led to the Palace of Schi- 
vanvia by the bridegroom, under a 
canopy of gold cloth, and that the 
court, as well as the large room, the 
bridal chamber and bed, was draped 
with gold brocades. Some of these 
valuable cloths were those that Borso, 
in 1471, bought from the Florentine 
merchants, Guglielmo Gondi, Piero 
Francesco, and Giugliano de Medici, 
when he went to Rome. 

The entertainment at the court be- 
gan on the 29th of June, and lasted 
until the 12th of July. These enter- 
tainments did not consist only in feasts, 
races, and tournaments, but also in 
keeping everybody in the city well fed. 
During these fifteen days the court not 
only provided food for an army of arti- 
sans, workmen, and jugglers, called to 
Ferrara for the occasion, but also fur- 
nished victuals to every person of con- 
dition who had come from foreign 
parts, attracted by these great festivals, 
especially by the great tournament 
which took place on the 6th of July in 
the large square, where on a platform 
was prepared a collation called a ‘* sac- 
comanceo,”’ so called because after the 
guests had partaken of it, the people 
were allowed to pillage. Even to the 
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friars and nuns during these days of 
festival were sent on every day, ex- 
cepting fast days, two pounds of meat 
apiece. 

The number of guests, between rela- 
tions, prelates, and ambassadors, was 
so great that the duke was obliged, in 
order to provide them with lodgings, 
to billet them on private families, to 
whom he sent the necessary tapestries, 
silken covers, and Flanders sheets, but 
the mattresses and bolsters they were 
obliged to hire from the Jews, who 
kept a bank in Ferrara, and they often 
had to be contented with old goods. 
As long as the stranger nobles re- 
mained in Ferrara, the court sent 
them all they required for dinner and 
supper, and not only this, but also 
enough to give over to the poor or 
anybody they chose. For example, to 
the Cardinal of Roverella, who had a 
suite of thirty people, was sent every 
morning three hundred and _ sixty 
pounds of meat, and the rest in pro- 
portion. 

The great dinner of all was given on 
the 4th of July (the day after the 
arrival of the bride). Among the 
many dishes that appeared, there were 
served at one course, on large, square 
silver trays, eighty gilt peacocks with 
fire issuing from their mouths. As for 
the cooks, only, at the Villa of Belliore, 
where the bride remained a few hours 
before coming into the city, there were 
thirty-six. In the court kitchen the 
cooks of the Duke Ambrosio of Prussia 
and Gerardo of Arezza had forty-two 
cooks under them, besides a Lorenzo, 
who cooked only sturgeons, Mastro 
Bernardino who gilt the peacocks, and 
Mastro Martino who provided the iron 
frames to hold them up. A company 
comes from Venice in order to make 
all kinds of sweetmeats. Other court 
cooks were sent out to various palaces ; 
for example, the kitchen of the Floren- 
tine ambassadors were served by a 
Mastro Mariano, a German. Since the 
death of Maria of Aragon, wife of 
Lionello, that is, for twenty-three 


years, the court of Ferrara had had no 
marchesana, because Ricciarda, after 
the death of Nicolo III., had gone 
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back to Salazzo. She returned to Fer- 
rara as soon as she knew that her son 
had mounted the throne, but died soon 
after, in 1474, and was buried in the 
Church of the Angels. Therefore, 
Eleonora was obliged to form a new 
court for herself. There had come 
with her many dames and damsels, but 
some of these returned to Naples after 
the marriage, presented by the duke 
with rich jewels ; there only remained 
three damsels, Silvia, Diana, and Co- 
lonna. To these were added fourteen 
more, daughters of patrician families 
of Ferrara and Modena, and for them 
were chosen two governesses, a Greek 
by name Theodora, and a Giovanella, 
wife of the court seneschal. Eleo- 
nora’s nurse, Costanza, also remained 
in Ferrara; she received from the 
duke a necklace, which she wore on 
her hair. Besides this was Giovanni 
Martino, a dancer. To complete her 
court were chosen some pages, among 
them a French one, and a dwarf, Agos- 
tino, one braccio and a half of stuff 
being enough to dress him from head 
to foot. Nor must we pass over her 
slaves, six women, who attended to the 
lower services. Among them there 
was a Moor, who bore the same name 
as the duchess, and one Albanian. 
From the wardrobe of Ercole I. there 
had disappeared completely the Hon- 
queton, in vogue a few years before. 
To that robe had succeeded the long 
one that reached the feet of the 
wearer, trimmed with little silver but- 
tons, and to the short belted jacket the 
‘* guardacore,’”? not very different in 
shape, only instead of being fastened 
with strings it closed in front with 
what are now known as ‘ frogs,’’ that 
were made sometimes of gold cord, 
and called “ gonghe,” from the Greek 
you. An evident leaning towards 
Spanish fashion soon showed itself. 
The use of gold and red cloth in male 
dress was gradually dropped to give 
place to satin and velvet of dark green 
or violet color. The hose of red cloth 
began only to be worn by pages, for 
then the “ guardacore’’? was of pale 
blue or violet, and sometimes of white 
silver satin, with the “ frogs ”’ of little 
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loops of silver. The pages of the duke 
bore the arms of the family embroid- 
ered on their breast, while those of 
the duchess bore the arms of the house 
of Aragon. To complete the descrip- 
tion of the costumes, we will add that 
the shoes were fashioned with square 
toes, and that they wore caps or felt 
hats ; and, when on horseback, a short 
black mantle and the Spanish cloak, for 
which were needed two and three- 
fourths braccios of cloth. Fourteen 
long robes of pale blue cloth were 
ordered at this time for the pages, and 
these they wore when they entered 
the bath with the duke. Of forty 
robes to wear over the dress, that 
Eleonora brought with her “ trous- 
seau,’’ we only find one of gold cloth, 
the others are of velvet, satin, or short 
silk, all of dark colors, while the dresses 
were of gold or silver brocade, with a 
train or * curtapisa’? —a word which 
we do not find in glossaries, but which 
means a border worked or sown on the 
bottom of a dress. Sleeves of every 
shape were then in fashion. Some of 
Eleonora’s dresses had the left sleeve 
covered with pearls. This fashion 
passed later on to the men’s dresses, as 
can be seen by the portrait held as that 
of Duke Valentino, which has one 
sleeve slashed and not the other. 

The damsels also wore their dresses 
of pale colors, by preference a dead 
pink with sleeves of a different hue ; 
the Greek and Giovanella dressed in 
blue and red. Since Eleonora was 
beautiful, wise, and of sweet manners, 
her court speedily became a haven for 
poets and artists. She encouraged 
studies, and at ber instigation Nicola 
da Lonigo taught the pages Greek, and 
translated for them Diodorus Siculus. 
She divided her time between overlook- 
ing the studies of her damsels, and 
teaching them how to play on the harp 
and make gold bobbin lace. When her 
children grew up she cultivated in 
them a fine taste for the classics and 
the fine arts. Alfonso and Isabella 
played the lute ; the duke hired for the 
court chapel twenty German singers, 
an organist and lute, and contralasso 
players. 
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In the early months of 1474 we see 
Eleonora occupied in preparing “ for 
the infant that we expect.’ A gilt 
cradle was draped with white damask 
lined with light silk and trimmed with 
gold fringe, satin covers, and a feather 
mattrass. Isabella d’Este was born on 
the 18th of May. It was she who, 
married to Gonzaga, became the most 
accomplished gentlewoman of her time, 
whose portrait was painted at different 
periods of her life by Cristofo Romano, 
Costa, Francia, Tura, and Leonardo da 
Vinci himself. The year after, in 
June, was born Beatrice, who, unhap- 
pily for her, became the wife of Lodo- 
vico i] Moro. 

In 1476 the seigniory of Venice in- 
vited Eleonora to that city, and the 
duke prepared the litter for her to 
travel in, furnishing it with new pen- 
nons and linings. Muratori speaks of 
this journey, but though he says that 
the year after Eleonora went to Naples 
with her children, he does not say that 
she took Isabella to Venice. But the 
accounts give proof of expenses for the 
making of little dresses, French in 
fashion, cut out of Borso’s gold brocade 
Honquetons, “for the child who is 
going away,’’ as well as Neapolitan 
cloaks, and bed covers of satin for Isa- 
bella’s nurse. Beatrice, who was eight 
months old, and seems to have been 
delicate, stopped at home. 

After Eleonora returned from Ven- 
ice the much-desired heir was born at 
last. The seigniories of Venice and 
Florence stood sponsors to him by 
means of their ambassadors. In mem- 
ory of his maternal grandfather he was 
called Alfonso. Mastro Trullo, painter, 
prepared one hundred and sixty small 
flags for the christening breakfast. 
The cradle of the infant was trimmed 
with red satin and gold fringe, and its 
swaddling clothes had gold lines worked 
all through them. 

The people on hearing the happy 
news of this birth, with true medieval 
enthusiasm, ran to set fire to the 


benches of the council chamber and the 
schools, and would also have burned 
the shop doors, if the duke had not 
The year 


ordered them to desist. 
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after, that is in 1477, in the spring, 
Eleonora was again journeying to Na- 
ples to see her father, and as we have 
already said, took her two daughters 


with her. Isabella, who was three 
years old, went on horseback ; Mastro 
Tioravante, saddler, had arranged with 
irons a saddle for her, so that she was 
safe from falling ; Beatrice was laid in 
a basket and given to the care of the 
women. 

And with this fact we have reached 
the decline of the fifteenth century, the 
final limit of our study. 

In these last years fashions and cos- 
tumes did not change, but the times 
did, for flourishing Ferrara was be- 
trayed in her alliances, and saw herself 
threatened by the cruel claws of the 
Lion of S. Marco, who tore from her 
the Polesine of Rovigo, a sad event 
which embittered the last days of 
Ercole I. 

All this is beside our argument, so 
we will part here, happy if in prowling 
among old archives we have been able 
to furnish our readers with some curi- 
ous, interesting, and little known de- 
tails of domestic life in the upper 
classes in those remote times, which 
are nevertheless of personal interest. 


From Longman’s Magazine, 
ONLY KITTY. 
A “*KODAK”’ OF LONDON LIFE. 
Kitty was pretty, 
And Kitty was witty, 
But Kitty, alack ! was only Kitty. 

IT was ‘only Kitty’? who had re- 
ceived such a very odd invitation, that 
all the feminine heads of the family 
were gathered together to smile over 
the letter which conveyed it. If it had 
been either of the two elder Miss Mas- 
terdons who had been invited to spend 
a month in Gordon Square, Blooms- 
bury, during the height of the London 
season, all concerned would almost 
have felt as if Maud and Ethel had 
been insulted. Maud and Ethel were 
such very grand young ladies. 

But now that it was only Kitty to 
whom kind old Mrs. Benetfink (the 
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wealthy and worthy kinswoman whom 
no one wished to offend, but whom it 
was sometimes rather awkward to 
evade) had extended the finger of hos- 
pitality, Mrs. Masterdon and _ her 
daughters looked at each other, as we 
have said, with a smile, while Kitty 
raised a shout of joy. 

“Oh, let me go! Let me go!” 
cried she, prancing up and down. 
** Father, say I’m to go,’ darting up to 
the old squire, who, all unconscious, 
placidly opened the door of the room. 
‘* Father, do be on my side,”’ seizing 
him by the arm and shaking it vigor- 
ously. ‘* You know you always are on 
my side, aren’t you? And if you say 
I am to go, mother won’t refuse.”’ 

“Eh?” said he, stopping short, 
and looking from one to the other. 
“ What ?” 

‘Oh now, father, do promise me be- 
fore they begin. Don’t listen to any 
one but me. You say that I’m to go.”’ 

** But how can I say ? I—upon my 
word—I don’t know what it is all 
about. Do some of you explain.”’ 
And the poor gentleman looked round 
for aid ; though it is noteworthy that 
he did not attempt to shake off the 
vehement little gadfly which had fas- 
tened upon him. ‘‘ What is:she rush- 
ing at me like this for ?’’ he demanded 
finally. 

“It’s only Kitty, you know,” began 
his eldest daughter, with the usual con- 
descending intonation. ‘She always 
flies into a fever about everything. 
Kitty, don’t worry father. Of course 
he will agree to whatever mother 
thinks right.”’ 

*¢ Oh, of course |’ assented he, with 
a touch of quiet grimness. 

“‘ And so if you will let mother think 
it over, and not be in such a hurry, I 
dare say you will get what you want. 
It is an invitation from Mrs. Benetfink, 
father.”’ 

‘“‘ Mrs. Benetfink ? Oh!” 

“She wants Kitty to go to her next 
Monday to spend a few weeks.”’ 

‘“* A month,’’ bursts in Kitty. 

‘¢ A few weeks ora month,’’ amended 
the narrator. ‘It is really very kind 
of Mrs. Benetfink, and well meant, and 
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all that ; and, of course, she does not 
know any better.”’ 

‘* Know any better? ” echoed Kitty’s 
little shrill voice. 

**Oh, we all know how you feel!” 
continued Miss Maud, not unkindly. 
“You are wild to go anywhere and 
everywhere. It’s all one to you 
whether it is Belgravia or Bloomsbury, 
Mayfair or Wapping; I believe you 
would cheerfully start for Bethnal 
Green to-morrow if anybody would put 
you into the train.”’ 

*¢ Well, well, it’s only Kitty,’? quoth 
Mrs. Masterdon, with the usual half- 
indulgent, half-contemptuous smile, 
‘‘and she is so young and inexpe- 
rienced |’? — Kitty nodded delightedly 
at each adjective — “ that all neighbor- 
hoods are alike to her. And really it 
does not matter, you know, where an 
un-come-out girl goes’? — pausing for 
reflection. 

*“T think she ought to go,’ said 
Ethel slowly. Ethel’s decisions were 
final at Monk’s Cary. Kitty nearly 
fell at her sister’s feet. 

Mr. and Mrs. Masterdon, albeit peo- 
ple of family and fortune, had no 
town-house of their own, and were in- 
disposed to rent one, and undergo all 
the fatigue and turmoil of the London 
season during the months of the year 
when their own beautiful country seat 
was most congenial to them, and when 
the effort was not absolutely necessary 
from other motives than those of en- 
joyment. 

According to their views — or, to be 
strictly correct, according to Mrs. Mas- 
terdon’s views—it would have been 
their bounden duty to make an an- 
nual move as soon as the ages of her 
daughters seemed to demand recogni- 
tion, had she not by good hap been 
exempt from pressing the point in the 
case of her eldest, who had been en- 
gaged and married — married hand- 
somely, too— before ever she had been 
presented at court. A few county balls 
and shooting dinner parties had done 
the business almost ere the young 
lady’s parents themselves had opened 
their eyes to the fact that there was a 
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suitor in the case ; and since then there 
had always been Lady Latimer’s house 
in South Street for Maud and Ethel to 
resort to when the month of May came 
round. 

Letitia was well pleased to have her 
sisters. She was an amiable girl, per- 
fectly well-conducted, perfectly satis- 
fied with her own position, and benev- 
olently ready to do what she could 
towards helping the younger ones to 
similar good fortune. 

Her husband, usually called ‘ Little 
Bob,”? was a good-natured little gos- 
sippy fellow, with plenty of friends, 
nothing to do, and all day to do it in. 

To the care, then, of this young 
couple Mrs. Masterdon was well 
pleased to despatch her daughters 
whenever they desired to exchange the 
woods and fields of Monk’s Cary for 
the glitter and gloss of Rotten Row, 
the while she herself remained behind 
to attend to her flower borders, cut her 
lavender, and dry her rose-leaves ; and 
on the occasion with which this little 
story opens, Maud and Ethel were just 
preparing to depart for their annual so- 
journ. 

“*T shall go up with you when I go 
to Mrs. Benetfinks,’’ said Kitty glee- 
fully. ‘*I shall go with you as far as 
the station, but I shan’t want you a bit 
beyond. Mrs. Benetfink is going to 
send her own carriage for me, and I 
shall drive off in it all by myself; and 
then I’m to see no more of you all the 
time I’m in Gordon Square — isn’t that 
it? You won’t come prowling after 
me, and wanting to know what D[’m 
doing, and where I’m going?” (She 
did not perceive the covert amusement 
in two pairs of eyes as she spoke.) 
** Because, you know, though I am 
very fond of you both, I do want to be 
quite on my own hook,” pursued she 
anxiously. “I think it will be such 
fun ; and I think it’s a splendid idea 
not to tell Mrs. Benetfink anything 
about your being up, if we can only 
keep from meeting, and London is 
such a very big place that I dare say 
we shall be able to manage that,’ she 
added reflectively ; “‘ though, of course, 
I shall see you sometimes in the park 





— but oh, I say, Maud,” breaking off 
short, ‘‘what if Mrs. Benetfink sees 
you too?” 

Maud took her sister’s hand. ‘‘ Now, 
Kitty, listen; and try to be a little 
grown-up, and reasonable, and sensi- 
ble. Though you are only seventeen, 
you are not a child ; and you can surely 
begin to understand things. We think 
it will be easiest to say nothing about 
our being in town; but if Mrs. Benet- 
fink recognizes us anywhere when she 
is out driving with you, all you need 
say is that we are staying with Letitia, 
and that you will write and let us know 
if she would like us to call. Don’t do 
this unless you are obliged,’ emphat- 
ically. ‘*You see Mrs. Benetfink is 
not quite — quite ” 

‘¢*Oh, I know she’s rather vulgar !”’ 
said Kitty frankly. ‘ZI don’t mind ; 
but I dare say Letitia would curl up 
sometimes. I'll take care,’’? nodding 
merrily. ‘* We vulgarians shan’t cross 
the path of you grandees. We are 
going to enjoy ourselves in our own 
way ; and we don’t want you any more 
than you want us; and if I pass you 
sitting aloft behind your powdered and 
cockaded men when I am in my hum- 
bler carriage, I shall just wink to you 
and grin to myself as I go by.” 

‘“*For goodness’ sake, don’t wink, 
Kitty!” 

‘*Mayn’t I wink? Well, then, I 
shall give you a fearfully knowing look, 
and you shall see that I am laughing to 
myself. Or suppose I drop my parasol 
between Mrs. Benetfink and you, and 
make a face like this,’ puckering up 
her mouth, “for your and Letitia’s 
benefit ? ”’ 

‘*You understand, Kitty, that it is 
only on Letitia’s account that we — we 
—of course Letitia has Bob’s people to 
think of. In London one has to be so 
very particular whom one knows. No 
doubt Mrs. Benetfink would like to 
know Letitia very much ——” 

‘* No doubt she would do nothing of 
the kind,”’ thrust in Kitty. ‘‘ Letitia’s 





a fine lady, and Mrs. Benetfink is just a 
dear, old, rather common one ; as nice 
as she can be, and not at all troubling 
her head about doing the ‘ right thing,’ 
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and going to the ‘right places,’ as you 
swells do.”’ 

“ Kitty, dear child, don’t say ‘ you 
swells.’ ”’ 

“Why not? You are swells, you 
and Ethel. I always think how gor- 
geous you look when you set forth all 
in your best, holding your heads in the 
air, for some grand party or other ; 
and Lam sure to hear afterwards how 
you’ve been admired aud made a fuss 
about. But you will never turn me 
into a swagger Miss Masterdon. I’m 
only Kitty, and I like to enjoy myself ; 
and though Mrs. Benetfink does some- 
times make me laugh a little down in 
my throat, it’s not her I’m laughing at, 
it’s only her way of looking at things. 
And as for letting her go to a house 
where she wasn’t wanted’? —the color 
rose in Kitty’s cheek — ‘*‘ you may be 
very sure I shall take care she doesn’t 
do that!” she concluded proudly. 

‘*Say no more,”’ whispered Maud to 
Ethel. She perceived the right chord 
had been touched. 

Directly the train stopped at Water- 
loo Station Kitty was on the alert to 
bid her sisters farewell, and be off by 
herself with her own footman, whom 
her quick eyes espied in a twinkling, 
and whom she had been instructed 
how to distinguish by a ribbon passed 
through his buttonhole. Mrs. Benet- 
fink had herself tied the ribbon there, 
and impressed upon Andrew, a raw 
Scotch youth, good of heart, but slug- 
gish of brain, to be as clever as he 
could in picking out her young lady 
visitor from among the train’s passen- 
gers. 

What Andrew’s cleverness might 
have amounted to boots not here to 
inquire, for Kitty saved him the trouble 
of exerting it. 

“There he is! That’s my man!” 
she cried with keen exultation ; ‘‘ and 
just where he should be —just where 
I was looking for him! And I dare 
say that’s your creature, all painted and 
powdered, gaping up and down, and 
hardly taking the trouble to turn his 
head this way! Isn’t that your crea- 
ture ? I knew it was! As like Leti- 
tia as he can be—I mean as like 
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Letitia’s footman —I mean — never 
mind, I’m off. Good-bye to you both. 
Bless you! bless you! I hope you'll 
enjoy yourselves one half as much as I 
mean todo. I say,” turning back with 
& momentary hesitation, “ you might 
just drop me a line now and then to 
tell me what you are about.” 

‘*Of course we shall write to you, 
child!’ said Maud kindly. ‘ What 
an absurd girl you are! You speak 
almost as if we should be ashamed of 
you, and you know it is not that at 
all.” 

‘“¢Oh, I know it is not that!” said 
Kitty cheerfully, though her eyelids 
quivered a little. ‘ I know all about 
it. But it just seemed rather odd to be 
saying good-bye and yet to be stopping 
in the same place.”? But in afew min- 
utes she had forgotten all about the 
oddness. Kitty had such a sweet, 
frank nature, and such perfect trust- 
fulness in the good-will of all about 
her, that it only needed an affectionate 
kiss from either sister, and the repeated 
assurance that she would be thought of 
and communicated with (at intervals), 
for her to cast off the little cloud which 
had for a moment overshadowed her 
spirits, and for all to be sunshine once 
more. As she drove off in Mrs. Be- 
netfink’s solid, comfortable carriage, 
which, to her glee, was empty, her 
hostess having been detained at the 
last moment, she indulged herself by 
making the promised ‘face’? as she 
passed Lady Latimer’s elegant victoria, 
and neither Maud nor Ethel could re- 
sist laughing in response. 

It was only Kitty, and their hearts 
felt rather soft towards Kitty as she 
rolled away. 

By the time Kitty arrived in Gordon 
Square her happiness, importance, and 
pleasurable anticipation were a treat 
to see. The friends, whose unex- 
pected call had detained Mrs. Benetfink 
in her own drawing-room, fell in love 
with her young visitor on the spot. 
They had never beheld anything pret- 
tier than Kitty’s bounding rush into 
the old lady’s arms. ‘* And wasn’t it 
kind of her to think of me?” she ap- 
pealed to the other two, whose sympa- 
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thizing faces betokened appreciation 
and begot confidence. ‘* And to have 
me all by myself! Just what I like 
best! To go about with her, you know, 
all day long! And no one else to 
interfere! No one else to be talked 
to! Just we twotogether! Won’t it 
be delightful ?” 

The visitors gone, ** Now let us talk,”’ 
cried Kitty, settling down. ‘Let us 
plan it all out. It begins with to- 
morrow, doesn’t it ? ”’ 

‘Well, I took tickets for to-night 

9 


** For to-night ?”’ screamed Kitty. 

‘For the Botanic Féte,’”? nodded 
Mrs. Benetfink. ‘So now, shall we go 
up and see your room? My maid is 
putting out your things ; and, Kitty,” 
nervously, ‘‘ I —I just took the liberty 
of getting in these ” for laid upon 
the bed in Kitty’s room were three 
lovely new made-up skirts ; one with 
a neat little bodice, the other two with 
materials awaiting construction. ‘‘ Be- 
ing a relation and an old body, and 
your own particular friend, I thought 
your mamma would allow me,” mur- 
mured Mrs. Benetfink, trying not to 
look guilty. ‘* You see it’s so difficult 
to get things attended to for all; 
and your sisters—so I just took it 
on myself. And there’s a nice little 
dressmaker at Marshall’s,’”’ smiling 
across the bed, ‘“*who’s coming in 
to-morrow morning, first thing after 
breakfast. Well now, I am_ glad 
you’re pleased. I thought you would 
be,” returning a rapturous embrace. 
‘And here is Blossom to look after 
you and settle you in. Blossom 
says if you mind sleeping alone in 
this big room, that Lizzie — that’s the 
under girl—can have a bed in the 
dressing-room here,’ opening a side 
door. ‘*Oh, the bed’s there already, 
I see; and quite right too, Blossom. 
Iam glad you went and did it without 
stopping to ask questions. So now I’ll 
be off, and you take your time, and 
shake off all your dust. If you would 
like a warm bath, the bath-room’s next 
door, and it might freshen you up 
for the evening. Blossom will get it 
ready, and you can pop in while she’s 
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unpacking. See to it, Blossom. And 
oh, Kitty! there’s one thing more — 
these roses,” turning to a bunch on 
the toilet-table. ‘+ Although you come 
from a land of roses, I dare say you 
won’t despise them, and I like to see 
a young girl with a posy. Put them in 
your belt to-night, my dear ; and you’ll 
always have a flower to wear whenever 
you’re going out. If I forget, just ask 
me for it. There now,” looking round, 
**is that all? ” 

**T should think it must be all,” said 
Kitty, looking straight at her with 
moist eyes, ‘* because there really isn’t 
anything else left to wish for.” 

It was one of the hottest days of the 
year, so that there was perhaps some 
excuse for people being languid and 
peevish, especially people who had 
been toiling after pleasure for many 
days and nights together, and who, if 
they had found it, were scarcely in- 
clined to allow as much. 

By their listless attitudes and dis- 
jointed conversation —if conversation 
it could be called — any one could have 
told that it was a family party which 
was gathered together, or, strictly 
speaking, which drooped in company 
within the shaded windows of a smal} 
house in Mayfair. One by one they 
had strayed in from the flowering bal- 
cony, vowing that it was hotter without 
than within ; and now the three sis- 
ters, Letitia, Maud, and Ethel, fanned 
themselves with their pocket-handker- 
chiefs, or hung their arms by their 
sides, as they endeavored by absolute 
rest from every sort of exertion to pre- 
pare for the moment when effort must 
again be made. 

Yet no one suggested the idea of 
abandoning the effort. Of course they 
would go to the Embassy Ball ; and of 
course it would be like every other 
ball, crowded and gorgeous, and unsat- 
isfactory ; and they would come away 
fatigued to death, and fit only to drop 
on to their pillows, and remain there 
till to-morrow’s sun should be high in 
the heavens, making fresh demands, 
which were yet the demands of all its 
predecessors. 
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‘¢ This London season is really very 
hard work,”’ observed Letitia at last, 
as sapiently as though the remark had 
never been made before. ‘‘I am sure 
I don’t know how one ever lives 
through it. If one could pick and 
choose — but that’s just what one can’t 
do. People talk about going out ‘a 
little? But who ever does go out a 
little ? You are either in it, or you are 
out of it—at least that’s what I find.” 

“It is certainly better to be in it 
than out of it.” This was Ethel’s wis- 
dom. 


‘‘Of course one could enjoy it more’ 


if it could be taken by inches,” sub- 
joined Maud; ‘for instance, if one 
could turn weeks into months ——”’ 

“Oh, I don’t know that I want 
months of this !’’ interposed Lady Lat- 
imer hastily, missing the point. ‘I 
am always thankful when the season is 
over, and the order is given to pack up 
and be off. I really think ’? — but what 
she really thought was never destined 
to be known. 

The door opened. 

*¢ Ha, I thought I’d find you all melt- 
ing away in here,’? quoth Sir Robert, 
poking in alittle brisk face. ‘‘ Here’s 
Syd saying the weather’s glorious,”’ in- 
dicating a handsome sunburnt edition 
of himself. ‘‘Syd likes the heat,’”’ con- 
tinued little Bob, dropping into a chair. 
‘“¢He says it makes him feel more fit 
than he has done since he came home 
from the East.”’ 

‘“*T should not mind the heat if I 
could take things as easily as Captain 
Latimer does,’’ said Maud Masterdon, 
throwing a half reproachful glance at 
Sir Robert’s brother. ‘If one could 
make up one’s mind to go nowhere, 
live at a club ——” 

‘“‘That’s what he does —lives at his 
club,”’? dashed in her brother-in-law. 
‘¢He is to be found standing about in 
that nice cool hall, morning, noon, and 
night. I’m hanged if he isn’t in the 
right of it too. It’s beastly being on 
the rush ail the time; only—I say, 
doesn’t it get a bit monotonous, Syd ?”’ 

“It does, rather,’ said Syd cheer- 
fully. 

‘“*Then why not come with us some- 
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times, Sydney?’ Here was a chance 
for which Letitia had been longing. 
**'You know how often we have asked 
you.”’ 

‘“*T know you’re awfully good,” said 
he. 

*¢ But you won’t come all the same.” 

Then litthke Bob laughed aloud. 
“You won’t catch him, not you. Do 
you suppose it hasn’t been tried be- 
fore? He never answers his invita- 
tions. I believe it’s too much trouble 
even to tear them up; they are just 
left to accumulate.”’ 

“Oh, he’s simply too fine for any- 
thing!’ Letitia tossed her head a 
little, whilst her sisters maintained the 
silence of discreet young women who 
feel their charms unappreciated. 

*““T come to your parties, you know, 
Letitia ——”’ began Captain Latimer. 

** When?” shot like a cannon-ball 
from Letitia’s lips. 

“To be sure I did not come, but I 
meant to, last week 7? 

** And you refused my dinner invita- 
tion for next.”’ 

‘“That’s it! At him, Letitia!’ 
Little Sir Robert rubbed his hands in 
glee. ‘‘ He’s too big a swell altogether. 
He always was too grand for me ; and 
I believe he never would come near 
the house if I didn’t go myself and 
hook him right out of that old club 
door.”? As he spoke he made an af- 
fectionate grimace which betokened 
a perfect understanding between the 
brothers. ‘‘ He only came now because 
he wants to know if I may go with him 
to-night,’’ concluded the speaker. 

* To-night ? Go with him to-night ?”” 
Letitia sat bolt upright in an instant. 
Her husband go with his brother in- 
stead of his brother going with them 
all! And she would have been so par- 
ticularly pleased to take Captain Syd- 
ney Latimer to the Embassy Ball for 
which he had his own invitation, and 
where, if he did not know more people 
than she herself did, he would be wel- 
comed by some of high importance, 
and would be intimate with several to 
whom an introduction might be useful. 
She was now really vexed as well as 
alarmed. 
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‘* Bob told me he was going with you 
to a ball,’ said Captain Latimer, pat- 
ting on the head a little dog which had 
run up to him. ‘Balls aren’t much 
sport, at least to a man who doesn’t 
dance. I am going to a play—no, I 
believe it ought not to be called a play ; 
it’s an ‘entertainment,’ that’s the 
dodge ; but all the same I hear it is 
awfully funny, and I want to see 
Corney Grain in it. I hear he is aw- 
fully good in his new piece ” 

**Corney Grain!’ exclaimed three 
pairs of lips at once ‘“* Why, that is at 
the German Reeds!” appended Lady 
Latimer almost in a whisper. Then 
she turned upon her husband such a 
face of blank consternation as made 
him leap into the air and wring his 
hands in ecstasy. 

“Tt isthe German Reeds, by Jove! ” 
he cried. ‘*The murder’s out, by 
Jove! I thought it would nearly kill 
’em!” to his brother. Then to his 
wife: ‘*He won’t go near your Em- 
bassy Ball. He won’t go to any of the 
first parties in London. He can hardly 
be got even fora dinner, and even by 
his best friends, and here he has set 
his heart on going to laugh at the most 
squalid show in the whole place, and 
wants me to go with him; and by 
Jove! Lam going too!” 

The ladies sat absolutely mute. 

“T’ll do my level best to bring him 
on to the ball afterwards,’’ proceeded 
little Bob anxiously. 

“We ought to be much honored,” 
replied his wife, dropping her eyelids. 
But the shot told. She made no fur- 
ther opposition ; and Sir Robert, saying 
he would not be ten minutes dressing, 
flew up-stairs three steps at a time ; 
while Captain Latimer explained that 
it had been arranged that the two were 
to dine together at his much-reviled 
club, in order that the early hour at 
which the “ squalid show ” commenced 
might not inconvenience the Mayfair 
household. 

As it was, the two arrived late at 
the entertainment for which they were 
bound, and the piece was in full swing 
as they took their seats in the some- 
what dingy hall, full in every part, and 
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proportionately warm. The audience 
was not a smart one, and Kitty Master- 
don had her eye in a moment on the 
two figures who seated themselves in 
the vacant places on the other side of 
the aisle, within a few feet of where 
she and Mrs. Benetfink were enjoying 
themselves to their hearts’ content. 
“Two swells,” said Kitty to herself — 
then the next moment: **Oh, I say, 
one is Bob!” She could not have 
been more surprised if Bob had walked 
into the drawing-room in Gordon 
Square. 

“That is Bob,’”’ she repeated, watch- 
ing the two with interested eyes, ‘* and 
that other thing’s his brother that Le- 
titia thinks so much of. Well, now, 
this is ajoke! They will never see me 
— the brother would never know me if 
he did—and I shall tell Maud and 
Ethel afterwards that my places cannot 
be so vulgar after all, when this grand 
Captain Latimer thinks them worth 
coming to;’’ and she chuckled with 
renewed delight. ‘*He looks quite 
festive,’’ she proceeded presently, ** and 
there is Bob laughing like anything ! 
Whenever there is anything very good, 
we shall all laugh together, and nobody 
be any the wiser!’ She then gave 
herself up to the play. 

‘¢There’s a little girl over there en- 
joying herself hugely,’’? thought Cap- 
tain Latimer, and he could not resist 
looking round once or twice when an 
infectious trill of merriment from the 
other side of the aisle broke upon his 
ear. Kitty had a charming laugh. 

Kitty had on her new rose-colored 
dress, which matched exactly the bright 
tint in her cheeks, and enhanced the 
blue of her limpid eyes and the gold of 
her overflowing hair. She looked what 
she was—a lovely, happy young girl, 
without a care in the world, without a 
thought which could not be laid bare 
to every eye. So radiant, so animated, 
so full of sparkling life and vivacity did 
she seem, that it was hardly to be won- 
dered at if even amongst a crowd of 
other youthful faces hers seemed to 
stand out pre-eminently, especially 
when viewed in conjunction with the 
benevolent glances of a silvery-haired 
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old lady who obviously regarded her 
charge with more than favor. At 
length it came to this, that there was 
quite a little ring formed as it were 
involuntarily, of which Kitty was the 
centre, who all looked to her, and 
laughed and applauded whenever any- 
thing specially droll on the stage made 
them sure of the joyous response it 
would call forth. 

‘“* By Jove ! she has the jolliest little 
laugh I ever heard!’? And Captain 
Latimer began quite to listen for the 
laugh. 

But he did not tell Bob about it; 
and Bob, who was entirely occupied 
with what was going forward, drinking 
it all in as though the wit were the 
most wonderful and the comedy the 
most absorbing to which he had ever 
hearkened, missed the by-play. 

*¢ Bob’s all right,’’ Kitty told herself. 
“Good little Bob; he will never see 
me across that big brother of his. 
Sydney must be nearly a foot taller, 
and he’s ever so much better-looking. 
What fun it is! We must get away as 
quick as we can when it is over, 
though, or I should never hear the last 
of it from the girls.”” (Kitty was wont 
to designate her august sisters as “ the 
girls’ in internal colloquy, her rever- 
ence for them and their opinions being 
only skin-deep.) 

She rather surprised Mrs. Benetfink 
now by the precipitation with which 
she sprang to her feet almost before 
the curtain fell, and the urgency with 
which she caught up her own wrap, 
and whirled the old lady’s round her 
shoulders. 

“There’s no hurry, my dear ;”’ but 
Kitty could not be made to understand 
that there was no hurry. She was half- 
way down the aisle before her good- 
humored chaperon was well out of her 
chair, and in her heart was saying: 
“She can catch me up outside; I 
shan’t go beyond the hall. I can 
sneak behind the people there, and 
watch my two swells go by; then I 
can pounce on Mrs. Benetfink, and 
we’ll toddle merrily home together.” 

But there was destined to be a hitch 
in the programme. Within the next 
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few minutes there was a disturbance in 
the outer hall which somewhat blocked 
the exit of those within. 

** What a jolly long time it takes to 
empty this place !’’ exclaimed Captain 
Latimer to his brother, as the two 
leisurely strolled down, staring about 
them, and passing here and there a 
comment. ‘Rum _ place, isn’t it ? 
Looks a bit dusty. One would think 
it paid well enough to be kept in better 
repair. And they might open a few 
more doors, and not keep us all night 
getting out.” 

“They are saying somebody’s met 
with an accident outside,’ replied his 
brother. ‘*Some woman has fallen 
down, and hurt herself. Hallo! Who’s 
here ?”’ as the figure of a young girl, 
by this time quite a familiar figure to 
Captain Latimer, pressed its way back 
through the out-streaming current, and 
to the latter’s amazement the voice 
which he had heard rippling so mer- 
rily throughout the evening, now in 
piteous accents accosted his brother, 
and that by the familiar appellation of 
“ Bob.” 

“Why, Kitty!’ exclaimed Bob. 
“Why — what on earth ?—I did not 
know you were in town! It is my 
sister-in-law,’ in explanation aside. 
** Kitty, this is my brother Sydney —”’ 

“Oh yes!” Kitty disposed of the 
iniroduction with a nod, having no 
time to think about it. ‘Oh, Bob, do 
come!” seizing him by the hand. 
**Come quickly and help me; I don’t 
know what to do. Mrs. Benetfink’s 
fallen and hurt her ankle —she was 
hurrying after me—there was such a 
crowd, she didn’t see the step, and now 
I can’t find the footman, and —and I 
don’t know what to do ——” almost 
crying. 

‘All right—all right,’? said Bob 
soothingly ; ‘‘ you tell Mrs. Benetfink 
who I am, and I will take care of her ; 
and Syd will find the footman. Is that 
the old lady?” in a lower tone, as 
they came up with a little sympathiz- 
ing group of which the hapless Mrs. 
Benetfink was the object. ‘‘ Sorry to 
hear you have had a fall, ma’am. 


Pray let me see you to your carriage.” 
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In a moment Sir Robert Latimer 
stared away all intruders and took pos- 
session of the situation ; and presently 
—but we really have no time to tell 
how it all happened — Kitty found her- 
self seated opposite the poor old lady, 
her momentary trouble over, but with, 
alas! a black outlook for the future. 
Her kind friend was in great pain, and 
there was no doubt that the fall had 
been a serious one. A doctor must 
instantly be summoned. 

‘“You must let me see you home,” 
said Sir Robert, seating himself by 
Kitty’s side. ‘‘And Syd will go for 
the doctor if you will tell him where.” 

‘“*No, indeed, there’s Andrew,’’ 
gasped Andrew’s mistress, struggling 
with herself. ‘ Andrew knows— 
where —to go;”’ her eyes closing as 
she could with difficulty articulate the 
last words. 

‘“*Go at once then,’’? supplemented 
Sir Robert, turning to the said An- 
drew. ‘‘ You know the doctor’s house. 
Bring him back with you then ; bring 
somebody, anyway. Don’t you be 
alarmed, Kitty,’’ turning to her; *¢ I’m 
here to stand by you, and I will see 
you through. I say, what is Syd do- 
ing ?’ turning round to look. 

Captain Latimer was mounting the 
box seat, the footman having already 
hailed a hansom in which he was driv- 
ing off. 

‘* Well, that’s cool,’? murmured Bob. 
Then in a lower aside: ‘** But, I sup- 
pose, she won’t mind ?”’ nodding oppo- 
site. ‘*We will just come to the 
house, and help you to get her out. 
It is all right, Kitty,” he added after a 
pause, for he saw that Kitty could 
hardly speak. 

Although Mrs. Benetfink remained 
to all appearance almost insensible to 
the night’s proceedings, she was wont 
to recur to them afterwards in a man- 
ner that showed she was by no means 
so oblivious as was supposed. 

*T could not speak,’ she would 
aver, ‘‘and I was very bad, but I was 
not so bad as to be quite knocked 
stupid. I knew well enough that I had 
two fine young men to look after me, 
and to help me up my own steps, 
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and even up to my own room — with 
Joseph’s assisting, of course; and as 
for that husband of Letitia’s, I declare 
I could have kissed his honest face, he 
looked so much concerned, and as if he 
could have cried too whenever I cried 


out. And there he sat with me, hand 
in hand, till the doctor came, insisting 
upon it that Kitty was too young, and 
that she had much better be out of the 
room till I was more myself. And I 
do think a dearer man there never 
lived. And what Kitty would have 
done without him now, I don’t know.” 

The latter remark had reference to 
the black outlook which, it has been 
hinted, loomed before the hapless 
Kitty’s vision directly her immediate 
anxieties were over, and the nature of 
the accident ascertained. 

** Yes, I am afraid it’s all up with 
you, Kitty.” Sir Robert shook his 
head after hearing the doctor’s verdict. 
‘*No more larks going in this house. 
Now, I tell you what you will do. 
You will come straight off to us to- 
morrow. Letitia shall fetch you ” 

Kitty’s eyes opened, and her lips 
parted. 

‘¢ That will make it all right, won’t 
it?’’ said Bob kindly. And he pro- 
ceeded to dilate. 

*¢ Stop,”’ said Kitty suddenly. ‘* Don’t 
ask me; don’t say another word ; it’s 
awfully kind of you, and you know 
how I should like it—but it would 
look — oh, you know what it would look 
like! She’s the dearest and the kind- 
est —and to have me go and leave her 
the moment she can’t take me about to 
things, as if I cared for nothing else 
> she broke off with a little sob. 
‘¢ Don’t you think anything more about 
me, Bob. I shall be quite happy here. 
'I am going to show Mrs. Benetfink 
that I love her for herself, and— 
and ——”’ 

**And I tell you what it is,” said 
Bob, suddenly stepping forward, and 
seizing her hand in both of his. 
‘‘You’re a thundering good little girl 
| — that’s what you are; and I shan’t 
|say another word to tempt you away. 
You’re quite right not to desert the old 
lady. Upon my word, I am proud of 
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you. And I tell you what, Kitty; I 
will come every single day, and take 
you to every single place that Mrs. 
Benetfink had promised you” (for 
coufidence had passed by this time) ; 
*“*she won’t mind my doing that, will 
she ?” 

*Oh no!” Kitty was joyfully sure 
that, so far from minding, nothing 
would please Mrs. Benettink better. 

‘¢ Well, then, I'll come,’ said Bob ; 
‘“‘and I can come in and see her and 
tell her the news, and Letitia shall call. 
Why she hasn’t called already I’m sure 
I don’t know. I don’t understand 
these things. But now, where shall 
we go to-morrow ?”’ 

‘* We were going,” said Kitty, glanc- 
ing at him, ** to the Crystal Palace.” 

“The Crystal Palace!” cried Sir 
Robert, “the very thing! 1 haven’t 
been to the Crystal Palace since I was 
in petticoats. What time were you 
going ?”’ 

‘“*We had been going,” said Kitty, 
with the same dubious emphasis, 
‘“‘about three o’clock. We were to 
drive down and have tea, and then go 
to things; and have dinner, and go to 
things again ; and drive back after the 
fireworks. To-morrow is a firework 
night, and poor Mrs. Benetfink and I 
did want so dreadfully to go!”’ 

‘“*T am sorry for Mrs. Benetiink,” 
said Bob pleasantly; ‘* but anyhow 
you and I will go and enjoy ourselves. 
May I borrow your phaeton, Syd ?” 

“JT want it for myself,” said Syd, 
“if this young lady will give me the 
pleasure of driving her.”’ 

And now began the most wonderful 
period of Kitty’s life. She had been 
so happy before, so content with all 
the simple pleasures provided for her, 
so grateful for all the lovingkinduess 
lavished upon her, that it might have 
seemed as though there were hardly 
any room left in her heart for further 
emotions of a like nature. But some- 
how it was a different thing to dash off 
from her own door in an elegant park 
phaeton, behind a pair of high-step- 
ping horses who never seemed to need 
more than an infinitesimal share of 
their master’s attention, from rolling 
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solemnly away within a large landau 
with only an old lady, however cheer- 
ful and amiable, as her companion on 
the jaunt. It was a new and exhilarat- 
ing experience to be escorted hither 
and thither by two smart men, who 
were yet not smart in any way that 
would have lessened them in her esti- 
mation or detracted from her comfort. 

Letitia thought that as it was “ only 
Kitty,’’ she need not put berself out to 
combat Sir Robert’s whim of making 
up to his young sister-in-law for the 
loss she had sustained. If Kitty liked 
to go with Bob, and Bob chose to take 
her, and Sydney Latimer chose to be 
of the party, there was really no harm 
in it. Kitty did not require to be 
chaperoned as yet, and though, as it 
was “only Kitty,’ it hardly mattered 
that she had been unearthed in her 
present ‘impossible ’”’ quarters, whose 
very impossibility roused Captain Lati- 
mer’s compassion, still the very fact of 
its being ‘‘only Kitty ’’ made it too 
certain that the feeling was compassion 
— nothing more. 

This was Letitia’s view of the case. 

But Letitia did not know everything. 
She did not know, for instance, that 
the leafy garden within the quaint old 
square was a pleasant place to sit in on 
a summer afternoon, and that a cheery 
little party often camped out there for 
hours together, of whom one would be 
an old lady in an invalid chair, one a 
fair girl in the first flush of youth, and 
another a tawny-visaged soldier, whose 
mission it seemed to be to entertain 
and interest them both. Sometimes 
the whole afternoon would pass away 
thus. 

On other occasions the trio would 
await the arrival of a fourth, prepara- 
tory to one of the excursions promised 
by Sir Robert, which he now showed 
an unexpected and most ingenious fer- 
tility in devising. Late though Bob 
would always be, no one would ever 
express the slightest impatience at 
his unpunctuality. Captain Latimer’s 
phaeton would crawl round and round 
the square, or draw up beneath the 
rustling shade of overhanging boughs, 
until horses and men alike grew 
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drowsy ’twixt heat and inactivity ; but 
Syd himself was having a good time on 
the other side of the railings. 

He always came first, and came by 
himself ; he had invariably some good 
reason to give for doing so. His 
brother had so many engagements, 
whereas he had none. Bob was 
“rushed”? from morning to night in 
the season ; for his part, he liked to 
take things easy. It was so jolly sit- 
ting still, and it would be cooler driving 
by and by when the sun had begun to 
go down a little. As for his horses, 
they were better standing out under 
the trees than in their own stuffy sta- 
ble. He hoped Mrs. Benettink did not 
think him a nuisance for coming before 
the time, but it was really so—so jolly 
sitting there. Evidently there was no 
other excuse to offer. 

Of all this Letitia, as we say, knew 
nothing. Neither did any of them 
know that when chirpy little Sir Robert 
perched himself on the back seat of the 
phaeton and smoked cigar upon cigar 
as he was trotted down to Kew, or 
Richmond, or Kingston Hill — any- 
where and everywhere that Kitty had 
a mind to go—he was saying to him- 
self that playing gooseberry was by no 
means such bad fun as people made 
out. Kitty was ‘‘only a child,’ was 
she? All right. Sydney was ‘“ never 
thinking of her,’? was he not? All 
right. It was satisfactory to have 
these beliefs prevail in his own home ; 
they kept everything smooth there, 
while permitting him a free hand. 

And he meant to have a free hand 
whether permitted or not. ‘‘Syd is a 
queer fellow,’ he nodded to himself, 
‘“‘and you have got to go his way, 
not expect him to go yours. Letitia 
wanted him for one of her sisters,” 
with a grin; “*but, by Jove! she will 
nearly have a fit when, after going 
through half the women she knows, 
she learns that it is only Kitty !”’ 

Accordingly little Bob kept his secret 
close, and permitted not the faintest 
suspicion of it to leak out. Indeed at 
this juncture he exhibited a cleverness 
unknown before ; and Letitia, as well 
as her sisters, grew to think that 





there was something almost babyish im 
Kitty’s silly demands upon her too 
good-natured brother-in-law. 

‘*T really should not give in to her as 
you do,’’ Lady Latimer would exclaim 
now and again ; ‘‘ you quite spoil that 
child.” 

Maud and Ethel had proposed Kitty’s 
returning home, but Bob stoutly com- 
bated the idea; and certainly when 
Kitty came to South Street there was 
no shadow upon her bright face, and 
nothing to indicate that all was not 
going well with her in spite of the mis- 
adventure of her hostess. 

Every one in South Street was too 
busy to see much of Kitty — which was. 
perhaps as well, all things considered 
—but Bob gravely assured them he 
was doing the best he could for her, 
and happily no one ever inquired mi- 
nutely into what that ‘best’? was. 
‘They think that Syd still stands all 
day long in the hall of that old club,’’ 
chuckled Sir Robert to himself, “and I 
don’t see that it’s my business to 
peach. Of course I could not take a 
full-blown young lady about like this ; 
but Letitia says herself it is ‘only 
Kitty,’ and I suppose I am about equal 
to managing Kitty’s affairs. They 
shall not be botched by interference 
anyway.” 

Never in his life had he enjoyed 
himself so much. He and Sydney took 
Kitty up the river, and gave her tea in 
the gardens of the old-fashioned inn 
beneath the Clieveden Woods, Sir Rob- 
ert going off for a stroll by himself 
before the party took to the water 
again. He escorted her over Hampton 
Court, and was not at all surprised to 
find that she and Syd missed him from 
among the sightseers in the great tap- 
estry hall, and went to look for him 
down by the water-lily pond. He pi- 
loted his inquisitive young sister-in-law 
down to Gravesend to lunch on board 
an ocean ‘liner,’ and thought the ex- 
pedition quite one to suit Syd ; indeed, 
considered it the most natural thing 
imaginable that his brother should find 
the vessel and its equipment so inter- 
esting, and such a novelty (although 
Captain Latimer had sailed to every 
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quarter of the globe) that he must 
needs follow Kitty up and down and 
round and round, from the captain’s 
cabin to the engineer’s gangway. ‘“T 
um about running dry now,” he told 
himself, however, at the close of this 
last excursion. ‘‘By Jove! I can’t 
think of much more,’’ shaking his 
head wisely. 

He took his brother into confidence 
as they trotted home from Gordon 
Square in a hansom. 

**T think I have done pretty well for 
you, Syd. Don’t you think that now 
— hum — ah —” 

‘Yes, I do think that now —hum — 
ah—,’’ retorted Syd frankly. ‘‘ To- 
morrow is Sunday, you know. You 
need not come along here on Sunday,” 
pointing backwards with his thumb, 
*¢ but I will look you up in the evening. 
Shall you be in about —say eight 
o’clock ?”’ 

About eight o’clock Sir Robert was 
pacing his front drawing-room rest- 
lessly to and fro, and absolutely refus- 
ing to go in to dinner, alleging that 
Sunday evening dinner could surely 
wait five minutes when a man was ex- 
pecting his brother, and when no one 
was particularly hungry for it. 

*¢ You are generally hungry enough! ”’ 
said Letitia. 

* Well, I am not to-night,” said Bob. 

The next moment he had his head 
out of the window and, with a cry that 
was almost a whoop of exultation, 
dashed down the staircase before the 
door-bell rang. 

‘“*There is Syd, and—and—a lady 
with him !’’ he flung back as he disap- 
peared through the doorway. 

“A lady 2? Who can it be?” Le- 
titia looked round at the other two. 
** Bob seems quite excited. What a 
noise he is making in the hall! Is he 
going to bring them up? Or shall we 
go down and take them into the dining- 
room? What can be the meaning of 
all that noise ?”’ as voices and laugh- 
ter in joyous confusion grew more and 
more distinctly audible above stairs, 
the door having been left ajar by Sir 
Robert in his flight. 

“ They are coming up, I think,’’ said 
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Maud, listening ; and she and Ethel 
glanced at each other. They thought 
they were prepared for what was to 
follow, and guessed what would be ex- 
pected of them when Captain Sydney 
Latimer should be ushered in, and 
present the lady whose arrival had 
caused such a commotion. They were 
ready with the best smiles they could 
muster, when a swift patter of steps 
was heard upon the staircase, and were 
almost disappointed when the light 
form which darted in, all smiles, tears, 
and incoherence —all embraces, ex- 
cuses, and extravagances — proved to 
be that of — only Kitty ! 

Had Kitty gone crazed? What was 
there to kiss, and hug, and ery about ? 
What had happened? What was — 
what could be —the meaning of it all ? 

If it had been any one else! But — 
“But, by Jove! I thought it would 
make you sit up!” cried little Bob, 
almost beside himself with excitement. 
‘IT knew how you’d feel! It is ‘ only 
Kitty,’ is it? Ask this fellow here,’” 
pushing Captain Latimer forward, 
‘“‘what he has to say to that. He 
doesn’t say ‘only Kitty,’ I can tell 
you. He oh, I say, Letitia,”’ all in 
a moment the speaker’s face changed, 
his eyelids fell, a contrite seriousness 
overspread his whole countenance, ‘‘ I 
am so sorry I kept dinner waiting for 
only Kitty,’’ he sighed penitently. 

L. B. WALFORD. 





From The Quarterly Review. 
OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES.'! 

THE parentage, childhood, and early 
surroundings of a man of genius must 
always be matters of biographical in- 
terest. But in the case of Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes they possess a_ special 
value for the literary critic. They im- 
parted to his works a_ characteristic 
flavor ; they shaped his views of liter- 
ature and society ; they dictated his 
choice of the audience to which he 
appealed ; they directed his mind into 

1 The Writings of Oliver Wendell Holmes, In 
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the particular groove of thought that 
partially explains the welcome which 
his writings have always received in 
the Old World. Above all, they im- 
planted and fostered those refined in- 
stincts, which led him to oppose the 
premature effort of his contemporaries 
to force originality, and to condemn as 
unreasonable the demand, made half a 
century ago, that Transatlantic litera- 
ture should appear in a new shape, 
“shaggy and unshorn, shaking the 
earth like a herd of buffaloes.”” Nur- 
tured in the best traditions of Old- 
World scholarship, he felt no sympathy 
with the young American movement 
for the assertion of literary indepen- 
dence. Bred upon English models, 
and living among cultivated men in an 
university town, he did not, like some 
of his contemporaries, revolt against 
the established canons of art, or push 
the principle of republicanism into the 
world of letters. Careful in his choice 
of poetical subjects, and conservative 
in his adherence to accepted rules of 
rhyme or rhythm, he never echoed the 
impatience of Judge Story, who grew 
‘tired,’ as he told his son, *‘ of the 
endless imitations of the forms and fig- 
ures and topics of British poetry.” 

To his ancestry and his early training 
Holmes owed, as we think, some of 
the most prominent features in the 
peculiar position that he occupied in 
the literary life of his country. From 
first to last he was a sturdy opponent 
of the lawless independence which at 
one time threatened to vulgarize the 
literature of the New World, and 
thence to extend its influence to En- 
gland. Another reason for laying 
stress on the parentage of Holmes is 
supplied by two of his best-known 
novels. Though ‘ Elsie Venner”’ and 
“’The Guardian Angel”? had the object 
ef demonstrating the cruelty of the 
most extreme doctrine of original sin, 
they were also both written to illustrate 
the limits set to human responsibility 
by inherited tendencies. The theory 
was a favorite one with their author. 
It reappears, again and again, in his 
writings ; it supplies the main argu- 
ment to his essay on ‘Crime and 





Automatism.”” He would have said 
himself that in his mental equipments 
he was what his forefathers had made 
him. He compares the body in which 
we travel over the isthmus of life, not 
to a private carriage, but to an omni- 
bus, filled inside and out with our an- 
cestors. On his father’s side he was 
descended from a Puritan family of 
importance which settled in Connec- 
ticut in the seventeenth century, Thus 
his paternal ancestors were those 
sturdy Roundheads who formed the 
aristocracy of New England, and he 
inherited blood 
Such as warmed the pilgrim sons of toil 
Who held from God the charter of the soil. 
Through his mother his ancestors were 
Dutch. He writes to Wendell Phillips, 
the Abolitionist : — 
Fair cousin, Wendell P., 
Our ancestors were dwellers beside the 
Zuyder Zee ; 
Both Grotius and Erasmus were country- 
men of we, 
And Vondel was our namesake, though he 
spelt it with a V. 
He claimed kiuship with Mrs. Anne 
Bradstreet, the daughter of one and 
the wife of another of the early gov- 
ernors of Massachusetts, and the writer 
of the first volume of original poetry 
that was published in America (1642). 
His great-grandmother was Dorothy 
Quincy, of whose Norman lineage he 
was proud, and whose portrait as a 
child of thirteen, with hanging sleeves 
of green brocade, and a green parrot 
on her hand, was one of his most 
treasured heirlooms. Among the in- 
side passengers who have occupied 
seats in Holmes’s omnibus were men 
and women of different race and vary- 
ing temperament. Wedged between 
the black-browed Puritans were gay, 
mercurial Cavaliers ; beside the phleg- 
matic Dutchmen sate livelier compan- 
ions, in whose veins still ran the 
warmer blood of the sprightly Gaul. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes was born in 
1809 at Cambridge, U.S.A. Readers 
of ‘* The Breakfast Table” series will 
remember the lines which he some- 
where puts in the mouth of the Pro- 
fessor : — 
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Know old Cambridge ? Hope you do. — 
Born there? Don’t say so! I was, too. 
(Born in a house with a gambrel-roof, — 
Standing still, if you must have proof. — 
‘*Gambrel ? — Gambrel ?’’ — Let me beg 
You'll look at a horse’s hinder leg, — 
First great angle above the hoof, — 
That’s the gambrel ; hence gambrel-roof.) 
— Nicest place that ever was seen, — 
Colleges red and Common green, 
Sidewalks brownish with trees between. 


His father, the Rev. Abiel Holmes, 
was a clergyman of Calvinistic but not 
illiberal views, a scholar, an author, 
and an antiquarian. The sternest Cal- 
vinism was then the orthodox system 
of belief in America, accepted by chil- 
dren as part of their education, and as 
the belief of the religious world. But 
the narrow creed and cruel dogmas of 
Jonathan Edwards came to Holmes 
softened by the milder teaching of his 
mother. He shared the experience of 
Bryant. ‘It was not,’ as he himself 
says of the poet, in words that apply to 
his own case, 


the ‘‘ five points’? which remained in his 
memory and shaped his higher life. It 
was the influence of his mother that left 
its permanent impression after the ques- 
tions and answers of the Assembly’s Cate- 
chism had faded out, or remained in 
memory only as fossil survivors of an ex- 
tinct or fast-disappearing theological for- 
mation. 


Though always a man of too practical 
and scientific a turn to join in the 
Transcendental movement, he _ yet 
plaved a considerable part in the revolt 
against some of the harsher doctrines 
of the Calvinistic creed, and received 


no small share of the abuse which 
many theologians lavished on the 


rebels. 

Cambridge in 1809, or as Lowell de- 
scribed it ‘* Thirty Years Ago,” or as 
it was in the days when “ Zekle”’ 
courted *¢ Huldah,’’? was a country vil- 
lage with large open and woodland 
spaces. The village had not yet be- 
come a suburb, for Boston was still no 
larger than atown. As the seat of the 
oldest university in America, it pre- 
served in its atmosphere some of the 
cloistered quiet and intellectual repose 
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that reminded Clough of Oxford. Its 
few towers rose above elms, lindens, 
and horse-chestnuts which had seen 
Massachusetts a colony. Through its 
green and purple salt marshes the 
Charles River slipped smoothly towards 
the sea. To Holmes the place, where 
he spent some of the happiest years of 
his life as a child, an undergraduate, 
and a professor, 


A kind of harbor it seems to be, 
Facing the flow of a boundless sea. 
Rows of grey old Tutors stand 
Ranged like rocks above the sand ; 
Rolling beneath them, soft and green, 
Breaks the tide of bright sixteen, — 
One wave, two waves, three waves, four — 
Sliding up the sparkling floor ; 

Then it ebbs to flow no more, 
Wandering off from shore to shore 
With its freight of golden ore! 

— Pleasant place for boys to play ; 
Better keep your girls away. 


Round the Cambridge Common, 
upon which the gambrel house opened, 
strayed a few old houses, built in the 
colonial days, and standing back, as it 
were with folded arms from the vulgar 
highway, from whose windows women 
had watched Lord Perey march to the 
Chevy Chase of Lexington. Some 
were perhaps still tenanted by those 
who regretted the War of Indepen- 
dence, and had seen ‘no gentry since 
the Vassalls went.’? The house in 
which Holmes was born was not, as he 
has said, a stately, dignified stronghold 
of Tory Episcopalian churchgoers ; but 
it was full of Old-World suggestions. 
It had wainscots and acrypt-like cellar, 
a garret in which a ghost might stand 
erect, and beams that yet bore the 
marks of the broad axe which felled 
and shaped the forest timber. It had 
its family portraits, its library of books 
with Pope, Tillotson, and Barrow, and 
other worthies, its family silver, its 
claw-footed chairs, its bevel-edged mir- 
rors, its black mahogany tables, its 
tall, upright cabinets. In this house 
General Ward fixed his headquarters 
after Lexington ; there he entertained 
Washington ; there Benedict Arnold 
received his first commission. There 
was planned the movement which led 
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to the fortification of Bunker’s Hill ; 
there Warren slept the night before 
the battle; there President Langdon 
prayed God’s blessing on the men as 
they set out on their apparently des- 
perate expedition. From the walls 
hung the picture of ‘Dorothy Q.,”’ 
with the rent in the canvas which 
marked, as tradition alleged, the thrust 
of a British rapier. The floors were 
still dented, as the same tradition re- 
cords, by the butts of the firelocks of 
the Continental militia. In the parlor 
stood the armchair in which Lord 
Percy sate to have his hair dressed, 
and in it hung the mirror by which he 
had dusted the powder from his red 
coat. Nor was it only in the building 
and furniture of the house that links 
with the War of Independence still 
survived. In Holmes’s youth, one of 
the party who threw the tea overboard 
in Boston Harbor was a familiar figure 
in cocked hat, buckled shoes, and knee- 
breeches. On one side of the house 
ran an old-fashioned garden, where 
lilacs grew side by side with nectarines, 
and plebeian vegetables shouldered and 
jostled patrician flowers, and where 
the little boy used to dream and play 
** Consule Jacobo Madisonio.”? In one 
corner of the garden stood the pear- 
tree which first taught him the vanity 
of human wishes, and under it grew 
tall sunflowers, round which flitted the 
yellow-birds . like ‘flakes of curdled 
sunshine.”’ 

The prose and verse of Holmes are 
filled with delightful reminiscences of 
his childhood, — his hopes and fancies, 
his omens, fears, and superstitions, his 
likes and dislikes to the ministers who 
visited his father’s house, his first de- 
feat in the moral battle of life, his first 
love, his first cigar, his first experience 
of death. He recurs, not only with 
the tender feeling of old age for the 
remote past, but in the flush and vigor 
of manhood, to all the sights and 
sounds of childish days, —the hush at 
sundown on Saturday evenings, when 
only the chirp of crickets and the croak 
of frogs disturbed the stillness of a 
Puritan Sabbath, —the thunder of the 
guns at the naval dockyard, — the roll 





of the waves as they broke on the dis- 
tant shore with a roar that struck on 
the ear like the tramp of marching 
thousands,— the din of the hammers 
as the tents and booths were raised on 
Cambridge Common for the annual 
fair at Commencement Day, — the 
grunts of the bass-viol and the falsetto 
warblings of Nathaniel Munroe in the 
yellow meeting-house on the Puritan 
festival of Thanksgiving, — the creak, 
heard from bed, of the wood-sleds 
trailed by the oxen in early morn- 
ing over the “complaining snow.’’ 
Though fifty years had passed away, 
he recalls, as freshly as though he still 
felt the disappointment, his youthful 
experiences as a gardener when the 
sandy soil, with its ‘four curses of 
dust, drought, mud, and cankerworm,’’ 
resisted all his efforts, and by its harsh 
teaching drove him into a ‘* Manichean 
way of thinking.’”? With a regretful 
sigh he lingers over the recollection of 
the tattered picture-books, whose most 
awful images were erased by the ten- 
der hand of his mother. He mourns 
the dissipation of the mysteries which, 
as a childish student of the musty 
books in the south-east attic of the 
gambrel house, he hid from the scepti- 
cism of his elders and worked up into 
his own small mythologies. He laments 
the disappearance of the huckleberry 
pasture with its tall bushes, its bay- 
berry leaves, and its sweet fern, where 
he wandered in the ripening month of 
July while the century was yet in its 
teens. 

Nor was there anything in his 
education to wean him from the old 
colonial associations by which he was 
surrounded. Familiar with a library 
from childhood, he gained that early 
intimacy with books which he com- 
pares to the friendship a stable-boy 
makes with horses. He was brought 
up on the same literature on which 
English children were in his day 
educated. In a pleasant passage in his 
‘* Pages from an Odd Volume of Life,”’ 
he speaks of the confused impressions 
of life that were made upon his mind 
by Miss Edgeworth’s “ Frank’? and 
the ‘‘ Parents’ Assistant,” by ‘ Even- 
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ings at Home” and “Cheap Reposi- 
tory Tracts.’? They described a world 
which was not that in which he him- 
self lived. He saw on the printed 
page larks and nightingales ; in nature 
he found yellow-birds and bobolinks. 
His robin was not the little friend of 
winter which pecked at food on the 
table, but a “‘ great, fidgety, whooping 
thrush.’*> He knew nothing of poach- 
ers, thatched cottages, or alehouses, of 
shepherds, tinkers, or China oranges ; 
the familiar sights that met his eye 
were shingled houses, wooden fences, 
and grocery stores. But though the 
common objects of rural life in En- 
gland, the habits described, and some 
of the vocabulary employed, had little 
meaning for his mind, they helped to 
strengthen the influences under which 
he lived, or, at the least, they de- 
stroyed none of the impressions which 
the conservative associations of his 
childhood were forming. The books 
that he read were English, and the life 
that they painted was the life of En- 
gland. He was trained in the school of 
classical English verse, and it was 
with the poetry of Pope, Goldsmith, 
and Campbell that his mind was early 
stocked. 

In 1819 Holmes had outgrown the 
‘‘willow wand’? of Dame Prentiss, 
who presided over the education of a 
band of young children in the low 
** studded ”’ schoolroom of Cambridge, 
and Mr. Biglow, the Dame’s successor 
in his education, had little more to 
teach him. For five years he went to 
Cambridgeport school, where, among 
his fellow-pupils, were R. H. Dana, 
the author of the ‘ Buccaneer,’’ and 
Margaret Fuller, afterwards Madame 
d@’Ossoli, the poetess, critic, and con- 
tributor to the Dial in the days of 
its glory, the idol and the centre of 
transcendental mystics, who called 
Longfellow a ‘¢dandy Pindar,’ and 
became the ‘“‘ Miranda” of Lowell’s 
‘¢ Fable for Critics.”” During one year, 
the first of his absence from home, he 
went to a public school at Andover, 
twenty miles away, in the midst of the 
quiet scenery of the Merrimac valley 
which Whittier has made familiar to 
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English readers. In ‘Cinders from 
the Ashes’? Holmes has described a 
visit to his old school, paid forty years 
after he had left it : — 


The ghost of a boy was at my side as I 
wandered among the places he knew so 
well. I went to the front of the house. 
There was the great rock showing its broad 
back in the front yard. J used to crack 
nuts on that, whispered the small ghost. 
I looked in at the upper window in the 
further part of the house. I looked out of 
that on four changing seasons, said the 
ghost. 


In 1825 Holmes entered Harvard 
University. More than half a century 
later he read a poem before the 
students called ‘ Vestigia Quinque 
Retrorsum.”’ Init he recalls the pro- 
fessors of the day. Among them were 
‘*learned Ware,” Ticknor ** with hon- 
eyed vuice and courtly grace,’’ who 
preceded Longfellow in the chair of 
literature, 


And Channing, with his bland, superior 
look, 
Cool as a moonbeam on a frozen brook. 


The deep affection which he bore the 
college and his classmates among the 
students is evidenced in the series of 
poems on the ‘‘ Class of Twenty-Nine.” 
During his undergraduate career he 
contributed many pieces of comic and 
satiric verse to the Collegian, which 
gained him a considerable reputation 
among his contemporaries. It was not 
long before he reached a wider audi- 
ence. In 1829, after the usual course, 
he left the university, if we may 
slightly alter his own verses, — 


Armed with his dainty, ribbon-tied degree, 
Pleased and yet pensive, exile and A.B. 


A year later he made himself famous 
by the stirring lyric which saved the 
old frigate, the Constitution, from be- 
ing broken up as unfit for service : — 


Ay, tear her tattered ensign down ! 
Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky. 


The burst of feeling which preserved 


Old Tronsides, as the ship was famil- 
iarly called, from destruction, was char- 
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acteristic of the writer from childhood 
to old age. All the training and sur- 
roundings of his early life had made 
him a conservative ; but in the warmth 
of his patriotism he was American to 
the core. The lines were written in 
pencil, stans pede in uno, in the White 
Chamber of the home at Cambridge. 
He had now to choose a profession. 
Genial, joyous, sound in health, buoy- 
ant in spirits, he had felt from early 
childhood the keenest zest for life, and 
enjoyed it to the full. Asa boy he had 
inclinations towards flutes and flageo- 
lets. He was the possessor, or part- 
owner, of a gun, with which he was a 
‘‘remorseless destroyer’? of fur and 
feather, and, though the confession 
never passed his lips, he was probably 
one of the ** gunners ”’ who shot ‘‘ Dea- 
con Peleg’s tame wild-goose.’’ Te had 
a pistol, which, however, seems to 
have been generally charged with the 
surreptitious cigar, that, relying on the 
feminine fear of firearms, he concealed 
in the barrel. Full of animal spirits, 
he had little natural taste, it may be 
supposed, for his father’s profession of 
a clergyman. Yet he hints that he 
might have chosen to be a minister, if 
in his youth he had met more of the 
sound-bodied, sane-minded, cheerful- 
spirited divines of his later days, and 
fewer of the * wailing poitrinaires with 
the bandanna handkerchiefs round 
their meagre throats, and a funeral ser- 
vice in their forlorn physiognomies.”’ 
One clerical visitor to his father’s house 
so often twitted him, ‘‘in a sad and 
wailing voice,” with his blessings asa 
Christian child, that he wished he had 
been an infant Hottentot. But his dis- 
taste for the clerical profession proba- 
bly originated in a deeper feeling than 
a@ personal dislike to some of its indi- 


vidual members. Calvinism, which in. 


its harsher aspects was then dominant 
in America, was peculiarly repugnant 
to his mind. His essay on Jonathan 
Edwards proves how strong was his 
revolt from the stern dogmas of that 
most logical of theologians, *‘ the sala- 
mander,’’ as he calls him, of religion. 
Genial and tolerant though he was to 
all other classes, he grows almost ven- 





omous in his delineation of men of the 
type of ** Moral Bully,’? who, — 


Though meekness plants his backward- 
sloping hat, 

And non-resistance ties his white cravat, 

Feels the same comfort while his acrid 
words 

Turns the sweet milk of kindness into 
curds, 

As the scarred ruffian on the pirate’s deck 

When his long swivel rakes the staggering 
wreck. 


At Harvard he was brought under 
influences which were turning the 
tide against Calvinistic orthodoxy. Al- 
ready, in 1826, Amherst college had 
been founded to counteract the liberal 
tendencies of the university. All his 
subsequent writings are permeated by 
a strong conviction of what he held to 
be the vital truths of religion. He be- 
lieved, as he says himself, ‘*‘ more than 
some and less than others,” and liked 
those who believed more than he him- 
self did better than those who believed 
less. He had no faith in “ planting 
truth in flower-pots,”? but claimed the 
right to strip from the skirts of religion 
the many articles of belief which to 
him seemed to be ‘* the bequests of the 
ages of ignorance that God winked at.’’ 
Yet he delighted to the day of his 
death in Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year,’’ 
and in such hymns as Xavier’s ‘“* My 
God, I love thee ;”’ nor did science 
ever weaken the strong faith in God 
which found expression in his own 
hymn of trust. 

Uncertain of his future career, 
Holmes determined to try the experi- 
ment of a yeaz’s study of the law. For 
twelve months he read Blackstone and 
Chitty under the tutorship of Judge 
Story. The business of a lawyer 
proved as unsympathetic to him as that 
of Jack Ketch. He had already tasted 
the delights of authorship, and, like 
Lowell, found that Themis was a jeal- 
ous mistress who brooked no rival in 
her affections. His mind had now 
turned decidedly in the direction of the 
medical profession. In April, 1833, 
after studying medicine for a few 
months in Boston, he left America for 
Europe in the packet ship Philadelphia, 
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from New York to Portsmouth. The 
voyage lasted twenty-four days. From 
England he crossed the Channel to 
Havre, and began his course at the 
Ecole de Médecine of Paris. 

He has jotted down here and there 
in his writings many pencil notes of 
his experiences in Europe, —sketches 
of Clemence tripping down the Rue de 
Seine, searches in old bookstalls along 
the quays by the river-side, musings on 
the tombs of St. Etienne du Mont, 
impressions of Strasburg and Salis- 
bury, recollections of Westminster 
Abbey, where he found the tomb of 
his namesake Rear-Admiral Charles 
Holmes. Always a lover of horses, 
and a keen sportsman, he saw Plenipo- 
tentiary win the Derby in 1834. At 
Paris he went the rounds of the wards 
of La Charité with Boyer, followed 
the white-aproned Larrey, Napoleon’s 
favorite surgeon, through the Hétel 
des Invalides, and was one of the 
group of students who gathered round 
Dupuytren at the Hétel Dieu. But his 
chief master was Louis in the wards of 
La Pitié, and he was proud to claim the 
great Parisian surgeon as his teacher 
and friend. Into all his professional 
studies he carried the same kindly, 
tender heart. He utters his ‘ Laus 
Deo’’ that he assisted at no scientific 
cruelties ; and thirty years afterwards 
there is stilla sob in his throat when 
he speaks of the little child in the hos- 
pital cot, whose fresh voice yet rang 
in his ears like “the reedy trill of the 
thrush’s evening song.”’ 

At the end of 1835, after a passage 
of forty-two days, he landed in New 
York. Once again, in 1886, he visited 
the Old World. The interval of half a 
century was passed in Cambridge and 
Boston, where he has done much to 
make that city “‘the hub of the solar 
system”? of America. His first few 
years of private and hospital practice 
were diversified by lectures and liter- 
ary pursuits. The work of itinerant 
lecturing Holmes soon abandoned. As 
his landlady in the * Autocrat” says, 
he generally came home “ with a cold 
in his head as bad as a horse distem- 
per,’ and he therefore ‘ preferred 
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nateral death to puttin’ himself out of 
the world by any such violent means as 
lecterin’.”” A professor’s chair in his 
old university was more congenial to 
his taste. In 1847 he was appointed 
professor of anatomy and physiology 
at Harvard. This professorship, after- 
wards altered to that of anatomy only, 
he held till 1882. 

Meanwhile literature was more and 
more becoming the favorite pursuit of 
his life. The ‘ Metrical Essay on 
Poetry ” which he read, shortly after: 
his return from Europe, before the 
Phi-Beta-Kappa Society of Harvard, 
did much to increase his reputation. 
The publication of his first volume of 
verse in 1836 confirmed and strength- 
ened his growing fame. It contained, 
among other pieces, the poem called 
*¢ The Last Leaf,’’? which Poe copied in 
his own handwriting and Abraham 
Lincoln was fond of quoting : — 


The mossy marbles rest 
On the lips that he has pressed 
In their bloom, 
And the names he loved to hear 
Have been carved for many a year 
On the tomb. 
Since that time other works in prose 
and verse have poured from his pen, 
till his name as an essayist, poet, wit, 
humorist, talker, novelist, man of sci- 
ence, and writer of brilliant vers d’oc- 
casion is almost as familiar in the Old 
World as the New. He was well de- 
scribed by Miss Mitford in 1851 as 


a small, compact little man, the delight 
and ornament of every society he enters, 
buzzing about like a bee, or fluttering like 
a humming-bird, exceedingly difficult to 
catch unless he be really wanted for some 
kind act, and then you are sure of him. 
Those who only remember him during 
his visit to Europe in 1886 will recog- 
nize the truth of a sketch drawn when 
he was still in the full vigor of man- 
hood. 

Hitherto we have searched the writ- 
ings of Oliver Wendell Holmes for the 
scraps of autobiography with which 
they are so plentifully furnished. Ina 
very large measure he has been his 
own Boswell, and one of the special 
charms of his prose and verse lies in 
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the personal confidences which he 
makes to his readers. In all his books, 
he is, to quote his own words, — 

A Boswell, writing out himself ! 

For though he changes dress and name, 

The man beneath is still the same, 

Laughing or sad, by fits and starts, 

One actor in a dozen parts ; 

And whatsoe’er the mask may be, 

The voice assures us, This is he. 

Let us now turn over the pages for 
another purpose, and endeavor to form 
some idea of the position which their 
author holds, or ought to hold, in the 
literature of America. 

From one point of view Holmes is a 
product of the leisured Augustan age, 
a cultured survival of the Georgian 
era of colonial history. From another 
he has all the alertness of the busy- 
brained enquiring man of science who 
adorns the present century. He is at 
once skilled in the conduct of the 
** clouded cane,’’ and an adept in the 
use of the stethoscope. He excels in 
the patrician art of light vers de société, 
and delights in the “ straight-backed 
measure’? which ‘sheathed the steel- 
bright epigrams of Pope.’? But he is 
also essentially a modern American in 
the nimbleness, vivacity, and concrete- 
ness of his mind, in the versatility that 
achieves success in widely different 
fields, and in the rapid intuition with 
which he links together incongruities 
by their hidden resemblances. It is 
the union of the two ages which gives 
a peculiar flavor to his writings. His 
manner and his general attitude towards 
men and things carry us back to the 
days when Pope was regarded as 
greater than Homer, when Bryant sate 
in Arctic isolation as the dean of 
American poets, when Halleck was 
considered a rival to Byron, when Miss 
Sedgwick was the Miss Edgeworth of 
the New World, when Lydia Sigourney 
was a Transatlantic Felicia Hemans, 
and when Whittier seemed ‘destined 
for the tar-pot, rather than the tripod.” 
Ilis matter, on the other hand, trans- 
ports us into an active, bustling world 
of steam-engines and electricity, sur- 
rounds us with an atmosphere of po- 


lemics and controversies which was | 





alien to the previous century, and keeps 
us abreast with, sometimes in advance 
of, the latest developments of modern 
thought. The shrewd observation and 
the strong practical sense of a nine- 
teenth-century Franklin are tempered 
by the sympathies and expressed with 
the epigrammatic polish of an aristo- 
cratic age. He is at once master of the 
revels among the polished wits of the 
coffee-house, and the representative of 
the sagacious, alert, enterprising men 
of business who have made modern 
America. 

Holmes’s conservatism was strong. 
Republican though he was, he was es- 
sentially an aristocrat. This attitude 
of mind brought him into conflict with 
much that was regarded as essentially 
American. But his criticisms, though 
frank, were so kindly in their motive, 
so humorous in their expression, that 
they rarely gave offence. He recog- 
nized that the self-made man, who is 
‘“‘whittled into shape with his own 
jack-knife,” is of necessity imperfectly 
made. He preferred the man of good 
birth who is descended from four or 
five generations of gentlemen and gen- 
tlewomen. Other things being equal, 
he liked the inheritor of family por- 
traits better than the owner of the 
twenty-five cent daguerreotype. He 
proclaimed war against provincialisms. 
The use of such words as ‘ first- 
rate”? and ‘prime’ in his opinion, 
condemned the man who employed 
them. The woman who “ calc’lated ”’ 
in his presence was lost. He wondered 
whether the man who said ‘ haéw”’ 
and ‘‘ haalth ’? could ever arrive at dis- 
tinction. He ridiculed the appetite of 
his fellow-countrymen for high-sound- 
ing titles ; he satirized the American 
love of superlatives ; he laughed at the 
exaggeration of modesty which some- 
times bordered perilously near to pru- 
riency. He thought it better for a man 
to drown himself in Lake Erie than to 
make a mésalliance, ‘‘that lasts fifty 
years to begin with, and then passes 
down the line of descent breaking out 
in all manner of boorish manifestations 
of feature and manner.”’? He insisted 
vigorously on the importance of good 
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manners and neat dress. If sometimes 
his hatred of provincial vulgarisms 
almost betrayed him into contemptuous 
unkindliness, his own rules of good 
manners were admirable : — 


Good dressing, quiet ways, low tones of 
voice, lips that can wait and eyes that do 
not wander, — shyness of personalities ex- 
cept in certain intimate communions, —to 
be light in hand in conversation, — to have 
ideas, but to be able to make talk, if neces- 
sary, without them,—to belong to the 
company you are in, and not to yourself, — 
to have nothing in your dress or furniture 
so fine that you cannot afford to spoil it 
and get another like it, yet to preserve the 
harmonies, throughout your person and 
dwelling. 


Yet, himself a * proud pedestrian,” an 
oarsman, and, like his own Bernard 
Langdon, a boxer, familiar in his youth 
with the pets of the fancy and the 
heroes of the prize-ring, and devoted 
to horseflesh, no athlete or sportsman 
could have despised more heartily the 
dandified languor of many of his coun- 
trymen. 

The same aristocratic and conserva- 
tive attitude made him oppose some 
of the social and literary movements 
by which America was deeply stirred. 
It took many years for Garrison to 
convince him of the justice of the 
negro’s claim. He half seriously at- 
tributes his reluctance to his perusal, 
as a child in the south-east attic of his 
home, of a book called **The Negro 
Piot.”?> But the opposition came rather 
from his character than his reading, 
and there can be no doubt that the 
personal peculiarities of many of the 
Abolitionists excited his keen percep- 
tion of the ridiculous : the long hair of 
Absalom Burleigh, the venerable ap- 
pearance of Father Lawson, the wild 
gesticulations of Wright outraged his 
strong sense of propriety. His opinion 
of the legitimate sphere and influence 
of women was cast in the Old-World 
mould. Believing with Parson Wilbur 
that twenty heresiarchs were nothing 
to a single sheresiarch, he had little 
sympathy with Mrs. Abby Kelly Fos- 
ter. Against the lawless methods by 
which the younger school of Amer- 
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ican writers at one time endeavored to 
achieve their literary independence he 
preached a crusade. Both in practice 
and in precept he was the champion of 
good grammar, correct spelling, careful 
punctuation, the reticence of  tradi- 
tional delicacy, the choice of subjects 
that were naturally adapted to poetic 
treatment, the observance of old-estab- 
lished laws of rhyme and rhythm. He 
did not hesitate to compare young 
America to 


a three-year-old colt with his saddle and 
bridle just taken off. The first thing he 
wants todo is to roll. He is a droll object, 
sprawling in the grass with his four hoofs 
in the air; but he likes it, and it won’t 
harm us. So let him roll—let him roll ! 


Opinions so directly contrary in 
many respects to the main direction of 
American movement brought Holmes 
at one time into disrepute with the 
more advanced of his countrymen. He 
was accused of attaching excessive im- 
portance to conventionalities of dress, 
manners, and speech ; he was charged 
with using his influence to starve and 
paralyze literary originality. To us it 
seems that his attitude was abundantly 
justified. The debt which the best 
American literature, and all who in the 
Old World and the New appreciate its 
mixture of freshness and refinement, 
owe to Holmes is very great. How 
great the debt was has not yet been 
fully recognized by his countrymen. 
When young America demanded that 
the political revolution which separated 
the Old and New Worlds should have 
its literary counterpart in a_ similar 
revolt, Holmes threw all his influenee 
into the opposite scale. He urged, 
with keen satire as well as with the 
force of example, that even a Republic 
must recognize the laws of conven- 
tional decorum, and that those who 
enter the Temple of the Muses outrage 
propriety if they ostentatiously flaunt 
their working dress. To him, as much 
as to any other man, we owe it, that 
the Versailles of American literature 
has not been invaded toa greater ex- 
tent than it has by the vocabulary and 
manners of the ‘* Halles.’’ 
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Whatever doubts Americans may 
have entertained of the Autocrat’s 
patriotism were fully dispelled by the 
Civil War. The fiery heat of that 
tremendous event purged the dross and 
slag from the heart of the people and 
ran the ore into a single mass. Its 
termination left America, no longer 
what its commencement had found it 
—a number of provinces, but an 
united nation. It also revealed the 
full strength of Holmes’s patriotism ; 
it shook him out of his local pride in 
the three-hilled city of Boston. He 
threw himself into the spirit and duties 
of the struggle with the same zest with 
which, a century before, he would have 
answered the summons of the bells 
that called the minutemen to arms. 
Patrician in his tastes, aristocratic in 
his sympathies, conservative in his 
opinions, anti-democratic but not anti- 
republican, he was, above all, an 
American patriot. His war-songs ring 
true with loyalty to the nation; and 
his “* Hunt after my Captain ”’ is full of 
eager sympathy with the cause of the 
star-spangled banner. 

As a poet Holmes is greater in 
equipment than in achievement. He 
is the master of a terse, pointed style, 
at once clear and condensed ; his versi- 
fication is easy and simple ; his choice 
of epithets is often felicitous; his 
works, whether grave or gay, have the 
clear-cut crispness and the brilliant 
sparkle of high polish. He blends 
comedy and seriousness, humor and 
pathos, wit and sentiment with the 
admirable dexterity that heightens 
their effect by harmonious contrast. 
His wildest freaks of humor are yet 
allied with manly feeling, shrewd ob- 
servation, sound sense, and genial 
wisdom. Lowell in his ‘ Fable for 
Critics’? describes the poetical work 
of his friend with his usual vigor of 
delineation, though we are not bound 
to admit the whole truth of the com- 
parison that he institutes : — 


You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s 
New Timon ; 


Heaping verses on verses, and tomes upon 
tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and 
vigor of Holmes ; 

His are just the fine hands, too, to weave 
you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with 


satiric, 

In a measure so kindly, you doubt if the 
toes 

That are trodden upon are your own or 
your foes’. 


But, Figaro-ci, Figaro-la, in an evil 
hour for the full development of his 
gifts, Holmes has been called upon to 
write verses on every possible occa- 
sion. Stanzas to be read at banquets, 
addresses to distinguished visitors, 
panegyrics on dead friends, and songs 
in praise of good fellowship constitute 
the bulk of his work. In this depart- 
ment of literature he was unrivalled. 
His society-verse stands by itself in 
America. It is not merely that his 
work has the neat finish of a cultured 
leisured age, that despises the rough 
approximations of a century content 
with ready-made goods.  Fastidious 
polish marks the product of all writers 
of his school. But Holmes was, as it 
were, born to the patrician industry 
which, since he began to write, others 
have cultivated assiduously. The art 
that they sought to revive was with 
him a survival, and, as a consequence, 
his lines ring true and genuine, while 
those of his successors necessarily bear 
the stamp of artificiality. Brilliant 
writers of occasional verses rarely 
reach the highest rank among poets ; 
the careless ease which such poetry 
demands is generally incompatible with 
strength of feeling or massiveness of 
intellect. Holmes is no exception to 
the rule. His lively versatility, nimble 
wit, tender feeling, and eloquent rhet- 
oric imposed upon his efforts limits 
that his extraordinary facility of com- 
position and light-hearted gaiety only 
rendered more insurmountable. For 
power he substitutes refined taste. 
| For imagination he offers us a fancy 
which, however light, sportive, and 





| 


Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should | charming it may be, is rarely creative. 
rhyme on, 


| Instead of ideality he gives us conceits 
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that are often apt, often graceful, and 
often, it must be added, pushed too 
far. With him poetry seems to have 
been a diversion rather than a serious 
pursuit, a distraction but not a passion, 
and his compositions impress us as the 
work of a clever man of literary talent, 
not as the utterances of the man of 
genius. Holmes has, however, written 
many poems which suggest that, under 
other circumstances, his achievement 
might have been greater. Had he not 
been called upon to be the Scheheze- 
rade of American feasts, he might 
have given us more poems like ‘* The 
Chambered Nautilus’? and ‘ Dorothy 
Q.,”? or written ballads with the true 
ring of 
Come hither, God-be-Glorified, 
And sit upon my knee ; 
Behold the dream unfolding 
Whereof I spake to thee, 
By the winter’s hearth in Leyden, 
And on the stormy sea. 

Holmes has somewhere expressed 
the belief that “every articulately 
speaking human being has in him stuff 
for one novel in three volumes.” 
*¢ All, after that,’? he adds, “are with 
some persons failures.’? He has him- 
self written three novels, none of 
which can, in our opinion, be called 
successful. They abound in homely 
wisdom and caustic humor ; they con- 
tain shrewdly observed pictures of 
New England life ; they are filled with 
thrilling incidents. But in construc- 
tive skill they are singularly deficient, 
and they show little dramatic power. 
The author is always on the stage 
directing the movements of his pup- 
pets, and bringing with him a ‘ medi- 
cated atmosphere.’”? The minor figures 
are coarsely drawn and harshly col- 
ored ; the chief actors are anatomical 
puzzles, concrete problems in heredity, 
examples of mental states, psychologi- 
cal instances scientifically, but not dra- 
matically, constructed. No one can 


read ‘Elsie Venner”’ without feeling 
how differently the heroine would have 
fared in the hands of Hawthorne. 
Wanting in the serious purpose of a 
poet, lacking the constructive and dra- 
matic genius of the novelist, Holmes 
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discovered in the ‘* Autocrat’ the form 
of expression which was most perfectly 
fitted for the display of his gifts. In 
1857 the Atlantic Monthly was founded, 
and to its pages he contributed the 
rambling discursive series which estab- 
lished the reputation of the new review 
and his own best title to immortality. 
In table-talk we do not want the imagi- 
native genius, the prophetic spirit, the 
reflective brooding of the poet. Its 
charm lies in the lightness and ease of 
its flow, the crispness and pungency 
of its reflections, the freshness and 
pertinence of its observations. Good 
conversation is, like occasional verse, a 
patrician art which Holmes inherited. 
In his hands it is the instrument by 
which he can teach without being 
didactic, preach without sermonizing, 
and amuse without offending the most 
fastidious taste. Here the want of 
constructive power is not seriously felt, 
and the perpetual presence of the 
author’s personality is a positive ad- 
vantage. The figures on the stage of 
the boarding-house require no individ- 
uality, for they are only the puppets 
with which the Autocrat plays at his 
pleasure. Holmes did not wait till the 
age of forty-eight to discover the best 
means of displaying his brilliant gifts. 
More than a quarter of a century be- 
fore, he had printed in the New En- 
gland Magazine the first of two papers 
called ** The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table.”” They attracted no attention ; 
they were, as he himself says, ‘the 
crude products of his uncombed liter- 
ary boyhood.’”? But the idea of table- 
talk was not forgotten by their author. 
When he returned to his early experi- 
ment of 1831, he had gained the reflec- 
tive maturity, the varied experience, 
the ripeness of judgment which are 
essential to the success of the essayist. 
The best work of a Lamb, a Sterne, or 
a Montaigne is the ripe fruit of middle 
life. 

It is by the Autocrat that in our 
opinion, the name of Holmes will live. 
The three volumes of table-talk which 
form the series are unequal in merit. 
They are neither narratives nor 
dramas ; but collectively they form a 
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treasure-house of practical philosophy. 
Incomparably the best is the first of 
the series, and it also contains two 
poems which, in very differeut styles, 
are two of the best representatives of 
his poetic gifts,—‘* The Chambered 
Nautilus ”’ and ** The One-Hoss Shay.”’ 
The simple movement, the easy play, 
the frankness of the whole give it the 
appearance and the charm of a spoken 
soliloquy. We see the thought first as 
it appears in the rough clay, then 
pinched and patted here and there, till 
it is moulded into the share of apho- 
rism, or epigram, or apophthegm. Out 
of the medley of unexpected thoughts 
and quaint satire shine gleams of 
deeper feeling, sparks of brilliant fancy, 
penetrating rays of insight into men 
and things. It is full of earnest pur- 
pose ; but the fight for the conditions 
of healthy national existence, the pur- 
suit of mental truth, the effort to en- 
force the laws of common sense and 
experience are conveyed by humorous 
suggestions, condensed into proverbs of 
homely wisdom, enforced by grotesque 
contrasts, drollery, and pathos. His 
nimbleness of wit and his keen appre- 
ciation of the resemblances which un- 
derlie apparent incongruities enable 
him to expound his subject by a vari- 
ety of ingenious images, to decorate it 
with novel suggestions, and to illustrate 
it by a succession of fresh side lights 
gathered from the maturity of his prac- 
tical and reflective experience. 

The whole of the series is replete 
with a humor which in America is rare, 
if not peculiar to Holmes. One set 
of circumstances checked, another fos- 
tered the growth of humor in the New 
World. Out of the shock of the oppos- 
ing tides emerged the matter-of-fact, 
dry, sarcastic character of the national 
product. Puritan grimness restrained 
the flow of animal spirits, enforced the 
duty of concealing ridiculous ideas, 
and so determined its demure, covert 
character. At the same time the meet- 
ing of savagery and civilization sharp- 
ened to their keenest edge the sense of 
incongruilies, the perception of con- 
cealed analogies, the appreciation of 
hidden resemblances. The native wit 
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bears upon it the stamp of the influ- 


ences of two contending forces. The 
broad buffoonery which often does duty 
for itis not a national product, though 
the attempt to obtain the sanction of 
Biblical phraseology undoubtedly rep- 
resents one effect, and not always the 
most pleasing one, of this union of 
natural laughter and inherited stern- 
ness. 

Holmes’s humor was not the lean, 
joyous, silent laugh of the Puritan. It 
need scarcely be added that he is never 
a mere buffoon, and never attempts 
to eke out the poverty of his jest by 
flavoring it with the language of the 
Bible. His humor is not dry, sarcastic, 
rasping, cynical. It is the expression 
of a nature neither stoical nor ascetic, 
but cheerful, genial, and optimistic. 
It has the slyness of natural gaiety 
rather than the demureness of conscious 
self-repression. It is sweet. whole- 
some, sympathetic, kindly, at once en- 
joying and enjoyable. It recognizes no 
moral evil in that happiness and de- 
light of existence which Puritanism 
placed under so severe an_ interdict. 
It rests on a deeper basis than mere 
intellectual quickness or the keen per- 
ception of whimsical contrasts and ab- 
surd resemblances. It does not depend 
for its effect on the shock of surprise, 
on the raciness of exaggeration, or on 
the irony of understatement. There is 
in it something of the large humanity 
without the playful yet pathetic wist- 
fulness of Thackeray. Both men ap- 
proach their subject through the heart 
as well as through the head. There is 
neither cynical scorn nor ungenerous 
contempt in the humor of either. But 
the American is more confident in the 
progress of the world, more hopeful of 
society, more convinced of the natural 
goodness of his fellow-men. The one 
is, as it were, the product of the sad- 
dened experiences of an Old World, 
the other of the buoyant optimism that 
belongs to a society which is still in its 
youth. Holmes’s humor bears re-read- 


ing, because it draws its inspiration 
from a deep but tender insight into 
human character and from the genial 
interest in life of a kindly-hearted, 
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generous-natured man. No writer did 
more in his generation to soften the 
harshness of the Puritan temper, or to 
disperse with the cheerful warmth of 
innocent enjoyment the chilling gloom 
of its austere rule in New England. 
For this, even more than for his purely 
literary influences, he deserved, and 
gained, the affection of his fellow-coun- 
trymen. 

We have gathered our brief sketch 
of Holmes’s life and works from the 
excellent Riverside edition of his writ- 
ings. A full biography of the Autocrat, 
containing, as it doubtless will, a collec- 
tion of his letters, is a book to be ex- 
pected with interest. Meanwhile the 
best preparation for such a book is a 
study of the light which his writings 
throw on the character of a man who, 
in his own prose and verse, has been 
his own Boswell. 


Froin Temple Bar. 
MAGIC VERSES. 

Str WALTER Scorrt tells us in the 
introduction to his romance ‘ Kenil- 
worth,”’ that its earliest inception was 
inaugurated by Mickle’s ballad ** Cum- 
nor Hall,’? especially the first verse, 
which, he says, filled his youthful ear 
with a species of enchantment so con- 
trolling that the lapse of time failed 
wholly to obliterate it. His friend 
Irving narrates that, wandering to- 
gether in the meadows on moonlit 
nights, Scott was never weary of re- 
peating this verse over and over. I 
remember a similar haunting effect it 
had over my own mind as a schoolboy 
before I had read the powerful ro- 
mance to which it gave rise. 

The dews of summer night did fall ; 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky, 
Silver’d the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby. 
The words are simple and few to make 
so strong an impression, yet undoubt- 
edly there is something in them to 
which the word * magic”? might not 
unfitly be applied ; for it is in vain to 
ask wherein consists their subtle po- 


tency of appeal. The poetry has,’ 
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apparently, nothing in it correspond- 
ing with its effect. Yet so vivid is 
the presentment that we see the still 
moonlight around us, ‘‘ washing the 
dusk with silver,’ as Blake gracefully 
puts it. We see the misty shadows, 
the gnarled trunks, the umbrageous 
foliage, the uprising walls, the glim- 
mering windows, and realize around us 
the silence and repose of a summer’s 
night. Nor are these lines unique in 
the speciality here claimed for them. 
They belong to a class perhaps repre- 
sented sparsely in the poetry of every 
country. Certainly that of our own is 
not deficient in such instances, and it 
is here purposed to place before the 
reader some examples which, there is 
very little doubt, will find an answering 
echo in his mind, and will prove con- 
firmatory of the characteristic about to 
be illustrated. 

This quality, which we have called 
magical, it would be impossible to de- 
fine or to analyze. It is something 
which seems to underlie words, and it 
is not included in the terms of rhetoric 
or composition. It is as of soul speak- 
ing to soul in a language which super- 
sedes the organs of sense, delivering 
iis message directly, as it were, by im- 
pact rather than by vehicular means. 
It makes its appeal to a faculty within 
us not easily classified or denominated. 
It may be congenital memory, it may 
be the universal bond of sympathy and 
relationship, or it may be some other 
occult faculty belonging to the soul, 
only awakened sometimes in dreams 
and trances, and hidden in potential 
inactivity from the light of every day. 

This mysterious charm existing in 
certain verses may have given rise to 
the legend of the power of the angel 
Raphael in song, whose heart-strings 
are said to be formed of lute-chords, 
from which all sweet sounds issue, 
instanced (where one would hardly ex- 
pect to find it) in the ‘* Tlorse Lyrics ”’ 
of Dr. Isaac Watts (1799) : — 
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Thus thy own Raphael sings 
But knows no rule but native fire : 
All heaven sits silent while to his sovereign 
strings 
Iie talks unutterable things ; 
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With graces infinite his untaught fingers 
rove 
Across the golden lyre : 
From every note devotion springs : 
Rapture and harmony and love 
O’erspread the listening quire. 

It will be easier to illustrate than to 
define or describe this peculiar feature 
of the soul’s life and powers, and this 
we shall proceed to do. 

In the writings of Wordsworth may 
be found distinctive examples of this 
reopening of the soul’s arcana. His 
‘Ode on Intimations of Immortality ” 
is resonant with those vague reminis- 
cences of antique experiences which 
visit us from the far-land of a shadowy 
ante-life, and hardly die on the rocky 
walls of material being and its harsher 
limitations. 

Tennyson has tried to enunciate 
these vague internal whisperings in his 
poem ‘* The Two Voices : *”’ — 
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Moreover, something is or seems, 
That touches me with mystic gleams, 
Like glimpses of forgotten dreams. 


Of something felt, like something here ; 
Of something done, I know not where ; 
Such as no language may declare. 


“The thoughts that often lie too 
deep for tears”’ will not be always or 
altogether suppressed, but still awaken 
within us suggestions of the heavenly 
birth and hints of the newer day to 
dawn upon us in the region to which 
we are admitted by the *‘ Dark Shadow 
with the Keys.”’ <A notable instance 
of this old-world flavor, this allusion to 
some lingering traces of a hazy past, is 
furnished in Wordsworth’s poem enti- 
tled “* The Solitary Reaper : ’? — 

Will no one tell me what she sings ? — 

Perhaps the plaintive numbers flow 

For all unhappy, far-off things, 

And battles long ago. 


What is there in these words that 
carries the mind backwards to the chiv- 
alrous age of a dim antiquity 2? What 


are these ‘old unhappy, far-off 
things,” and what is their signifi- 
cance? Are they the vestiges of a 
dawning childhood, or are they rooted 
still further in ‘the dark backward and 
abysm of time,’ fragmentary recollec- 
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tions of a former state of being, the 
blunted outlines and decaying propor- 
tions of an outworn existence from the 
broken remains of which is built up 
the more elevated and actively advanc- 
ing life of to-day ? 

In the poems of the late laureate the 
power of disclosing these ‘ shadowy 
thoroughfares of thought ’’ (to use his 
own phrase) is found in liberal meas- 
ure —this appeal to feelings and emo- 
tions existing potentially within us at 
the very fount and source of tears and 
laughter, only waiting to be awakened 
by the voice of the charmer. They 
seem to address themselves to some 
misty remembrance of olden days, in 
the period that lies behind youth, be- 
hind childhood, behind all well-remem- 
bered things —to a time when life was 
all impression and utterances were few 
and vague, their record lost in the 
dawn of thought and early being. 
When was it, in what remote region of 
the shadowy past, that we sat with 
** Mariana in the Moated Grange,” and 
felt the silence slumbering around us 
in the long afternoon —silence made 
audible, as it were, by the buzzing fly, 
the squeaking mouse, the chirping 
sparrow, the ticking clock, and perhaps 
the faint sighing of the wind in the 
solitary popiar —all the mere echoes of 
silence, sounds without significance, 
that mark no epoch, messengers of no 
moment, bringing nothing and taking 
nothing away with them? Doubtless 
there is somewhere in the desolate 
house a single attendant. She is old 
and deaf, monosyllabic, unsympa- 
thetic, mechanical in all her ministra- 
tions, passing noiselessly from room 
to room ; but we see nobody save the 
solitary and forlorn maiden, her work 
and books laid aside, as she sits with 
her hands on her lap gazing listlessly 
before her. Outside are the tumble- 
down outhouses, the neglected garden 
with its rotting palings and mossy, 
mouldering fragments of broken wall, 
j}and beyond, the ‘‘long dun wolds”’ 
istretching far away, with here and 
there streaks of stagnant water reflect- 
ing a melancholy gleam from the wan 
isky. Then, at the midnight hour, we 
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survey the “glooming flats” as the 
waning moon looks coldly down, and 
moaning winds sob and sigh as if in 
long and hopeless pain. 

Let us leave the dismal picture for 
another. It is that of one who has 
lived and suffered. He stands by the 
seashore and watches the billows roll 
on the stony strand ; he remembers 
the past, the last sad parting with one 
he will see no more in this world, and 
the thought of this parting comes back 
to him in all its vivid reality ; he hears 
the fisher-boy shouting on the shore, 
and sees the gambols of the fisher- 
maiden ; he watches the ships furling 
their sails as they glide into the “ har- 
bor under the hill,’ then the bitter 
hour, whose farewell still sounds in his 
ears, rises before him, and he mutters 
in measured tones and monotonous 
voice, — 

Break, break, break 

On thy cold grey stones, O Sea ! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


Was it you or was it I, reader, who 
sang this song in quiet and deliberate 
undertones on a summer’s evening as 
we listened to ‘the melancholy wash 
of endless waves” in the barely re- 
membered days of a shadowy long 
ago ? 

Almost all these ‘‘magic verses ”’ 
have a pensive ring with them. They 
affect the evening hour and still influ- 
ences. As on embodiment of that 
sweet music which breathes about the 
dying day, we may turn to Collins’s 
“Ode to Evening.”? The sun has just 
set, but his rays embroider the over- 
hanging cloud-curtain with a tissue of 
aerial gold. As the light grows fainter 
the spectral bat begins to flutter fitfully 
to and fro, the ‘* shard-borne beetle ”’ 
hums in surly flight ; the air is peopled 
with shadowy beings, undiscerned by 
sense, but felt by inward perception. 
We wander on the desolate heath, 
whose hollows sink into profound 
shadow, tarrying by the nodding ruin, 
or we survey from the shelter of a hill- 
side cottage the varying sky pour its 
shadow-streaks of rain, 
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Ere we leave the enchanted ground 
of this graceful disciple of the muse, 
let us pause fora moment by the side 
of the ‘“‘ Fair Fidele’s grassy tomb,” 
with the village hinds and gentle maids 
as they lay their tributary garlands on 
the grave of this type of pure and 
faithful affection : — 
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Beloved till life can charm no more, 
And mourned till Pity’s self be dead. 


It is amongst such presentations as 
these that the imagination broods, 
bound by the glamour and spell of the 
poet’s power until the images of its 
fancy become the children of our own 
mind and remain with us as a part of 
our personality. The delicate touch of 
the minstrel, like the wand of the en- 
chanter Prospero, liberates the impris- 
oned spirits within us, whenceforward 
they enter upon our service as assist- 
ants ministering to the wants and 
needs of the soul’s life. The pregnant 
music of the poet’s utterance floats in 
the chambers of the mind like the 
fumes of an odorous incense, curling 
itself hither and thither in airy wreaths 
until it is dissipated in the spiritual 
essence, lost, indeed, to form, but con- 
solidated and vitalized in a subtly be- 
stowed life-power. 

The poetry of Keats is suffused with 
the haunting undertone we are endeav- 
oring to elucidate, as of songs crooned 
over us in infancy when time was 
young and earth was new and the first 
Paradise lay spread out before us — the 
*¢untrodden region of the mind’ — 


Where branchéd thoughts, new-grown witn 
pleasant pain, 

Instead of pines shall murmur in the wind: 

And there by zephyrs, streams, and birds, 
and bees, 

The moss-lain Dryads shall be lull’d to 
sleep. 


In this bewitching territory we may 
listen with the poet to the song of 
the nightingale, folded in mysterious 
gloom, as it thrills and throbs through 
the woodland, till we are borne upon 
the wings of its rich and impetuous 
melody, beyond the dissolving dreams 
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of an undisturbed repose to fanciful 
realms of sight and sound, seated by 


Magic 


Charm’d magic casements, opening on the 
foam 
Of perilous seas, in fairy lands forlorn. 


Hence we may accompany the gar- 
landed heifer and the _ sacrificial 
procession of antique story on their 
hilarious march, catching glimpses of 
the little mountain town with ‘ peace- 
ful citadel’? between the fluttering 
foliage, its uplifted white walls shim- 
mering against the blue of an un- 
clouded midsummer sky. Then, when 
autumn comes, we may watch with the 
musing poet the dripping of the vats, 
and sit in the morning amongst the 
stooks, the mist still lingering in the 
dewy hollows and the pearl-strung cob- 
webs glistening in the mellow sun- 
shine; or, changing the scene to 
winter, old echoes will be awakened 
within us as we read : — 

St. Agnes’ Eve — Ah, bitter chill it was ! 

The owl, for all his feathers, was a-cold ; 

The hare limp’d trembling through the 
frozen grass, 

And silent was the flock in woolly fold. 


Surely no voice of poet is sweeter 
than this, or bears with it a breath 
more redolent of the childhood of man, 
when he sang as the birds sing, out of 
the fulness of his heart in the sponta- 
neous superabundance of his outwelling 
nature. 

Shelley, also, often touches the magic 
strain whose vibrations tingle in the 
soul with enthralling reverberations. 
In his song beginning, ‘I arise from 
dreams of thee,’? we have compressed 
into a few lines all that we could im- 
agine of the voluptuous richness of an 
Oriental or tropical night, the muffled 
feeling of thick leaves hanging in dewy 
folds ; the glimmering water sleeping 
under the drooping foliage ; the dreamy 
whispers of the darker hours, born of 
silence and solitude, faintly heard like 
a spirit’s breathing ; the song of the 
nightingale with its prelusive ‘chu, 
chu”? and gurgling trill, aromatic odors 
filling the drowsy atmosphere, the 


dimly seen stars sparkling between the 
branches, the lover’s song, the half- 
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hidden casement, the palpitating bosom 
—who has not shared the magic of 
the hour in the “sweet season of his 
youth”? ? Who has not dreamed his 
dream in fairyland, and who, alas ! has 
not been rudely awakened from it by 
the freezing tempest and the colder 
baptism of the hyperboreal blasts of a 
jarring world ? 
In other of this poet’s works this in- 
effable glamour is thrown over us ip 
the reading. Specially may be men- 
tioned * Alastor, or the Spirit of Soli- 
tude,” in which the imagination floats 
beneath a twilight canopy ‘‘ of meeting 
boughs and implicated leaves ”’ in the 
company of the passion-impelled en- 
thusiast, whilst one wondrous scene 
after another is unfolded in the unre- 
strained splendor of a poet’s dream. 
Coleridge often touches the chord of 
that inward sense of mystery and ro- 
mance which holds us in its spell with 
inalienable power, as in ** The Ancient 
Mariner” with his long beard and glit- 
tering eye, and all the mysterious cir- 
cumstances of that wild ballad. In the 
eerie story of ‘‘ Christabel’”? the same 
sentiment is felt ; but perhaps we have 
it more distinctly rendered in the vision 
of the ‘stately pleasure dome”’ and 
wondrous garden of Kubla Khan, 
gloomy horror culminating in — 
that deep romantic chasm which slanted 
Down the green hill athwart a cedarn 
cover ; 

A savage place, as holy and enchanted 

As e’er beneath a waning moon was 
haunted 

By woman wailing for her demon-lover. 


There is a charm, too, partaking of 
the magic in that little song in the 
tragedy ‘* Remorse,’”? which I remem- 
ber touched me in my youthful days by 
its pictorial suggestiveness : — 


Hear, sweet spirit, hear the spell, 
Lest a blacker charm compel ! 

So shall the midnight breezes swell 
With thy deep, long-lingering knell 


And at evening evermore, 

In a chapel on the shore, 

Shall the chanters sad and saintly, 

Yellow tapers burning faintly, 

Doleful masses chant for thee ; 
Miserere Domine ! 











Magic 
Hark, the cadence dies away 
On the yellow moonlit sea : 


The boatmen rest their oars and say, 
Miserere Domine ! 


In this peculiar form of suggestive- 
ness Shakespeare is transcendent, as 
he is in every other respect. He con- 
centrates in himself the experience of 
all times and peoples, often embodying 
in his verse those embryonic moods 
and feelings which would appear to lie 
in the hearts of men as the accumu- 
lated legacy of progressive ages. The 
workl’s emotional history seems to 
have recorded itself on the tablets of 
his heart ready to well out in expres- 
sion, as of an abundant spring, in 
every direction. These felicitous ren- 
derings of undeveloped moods are to 
be found scattered in his writings 
everywhere ; indeed, I am not quite 
sure that it is not the exercise of this 
power of reaching the personal and 
familiar in all of us which constitutes 
the chief element in his greatness — 
that touch of nature, that capability of 
finding out the soul’s secret, dwelling 
on it, and bringing us face to face 
with our nobler capacities and those 
higher instincts which enable us to 
raise ourselves above ourselves in 
a wider outlook and with more ex- 
tended sympathies. These  indica- 
tions of a fine genius are particularly 
plentiful in the dramas in which 
supernatural machinery is employed, 
as **The Tempest”? and “* A Midsum- 
mer Night’s Dream.” The songs 
scattered in the plays are often con- 
spicuous in this characteristic. When 
did the delicious music of the ‘ dainty 
Ariel’s”’? song first strike the ear, 
‘“* Where the bee suck8 there suck I” ? 
By what far seas, on what remote 
shore, have we heard aerial voices 
piping, “Come unto these yellow 
sands!” and, * Full fathom five thy 
father lies,’ with their wandering 
echoes of barking dogs, crowing cocks, 
and scarce heard sound of distant 
bells 2? Who that has sojourned in 
old farmhouses in early days in the 
wintry season does not preserve the 
memory as of a precious dream : the 
icicle-fringed eaves, the  fieldsman 
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blowing his benumbed fingers, the 
buxom and somewhat untidy lass that 
“keels the pot,”? the rough and dirty 
country ways, the sharply blowing 
wind, the wearisome Sunday’s sermon, 
and the coughing congregation, the 
cry of the melancholy owl at night, as 
the half-dreamer lies tucked up cosily 
in a feather bed under the thatched 
roof? To some of us these pictures 
would seem to be part and parcel of 
our being. Fixed indelibly in our 
hearts, we hardly know where we 
received them or how they got there. 
They might have belonged to some 
primitive era in the history of the race 
which oblivious time has forgotten to 
record in his course. But there they 
are, silent, sleeping, ready to start into 
life at the call of the necromancer. 
Nor are these suggestions of outlying 
being solely retrospective ; they some- 
times assume the significance of a fore- 
cast, as of the 
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prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to 
come, 
leading us to the higher regions of 
anticipatory stages of existence and 
opening the highest possibilities of the 
soul and the divine life within us. 
Amongst those magic verses which 
sapture the imagination with a fine 
romantic charm must certainly be 
placed the two stanzas to Rose Aylmer 
by Walter Savage Landor : — 
Ah, what avails the sceptred race, 
Ah, what the form divine : 
What every virtue, every grace ! 
Rose Aylmer, all were thine. 
Rose Aylmer, whom these wakeful eyes 
May weep, but never see, 
A night of memories and of sighs 
I consecrate to thee. 
Subtle as the smell of primroses, deli- 
cate as the hues of the cherry blossom, 
tender as spring’s first clothing of 
green, the sentiment of these lines 
diffuses itself in the soul and becomes 
embalmed amongst its supreme treas- 
ures. With « touch as reverent, but 
not quite as easy and graceful, Robert 
Browning takes us into the death- 
chamber of his ‘ Beautiful Evelyn 
Hope,” and sitting by her side, makes 
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us feel the deep sanctity of a mourning 
sorrow combined with the soothing and 
gentle peace that comes of life’s last 
repose. 

Sir Walter Raleigh gives us a mental 
picture in his incompleted poem ‘** Cyn- 
thia,”? which, to my mind, may go in 
the same plaintive category, as from 
the hand of a master-poet. It is that 
of a shepherd who has lost the spring 
of his life in the person of a beloved 
mistress, to whom all the good of life 
has passed away in one forlorn alas! 
The poet apostrophizes him : — 


Unfold thy flocks and leave them to the 
fields, 
To feed on hills or dales where likes 
them best, 
Of what the summer and the springtime 
yields, 
For Love and Time have given thee 
leave to rest. 


Magic 


In the same strain may be mentioned 
the poems of Henry Kirke White, 
which are almost all laid in the sombre 
tints of gloom and despondency. We 
hear the ‘“doleful wind” sighing 
through his pages in lamenting tones, 
as through a forest of pines on a ehill 
autumn evening; it is laden with the 
distant murmur of the dashing main, 
and we seem to recognize the faintly 
heard cry of the perishing seaman in 
the dying fall of the wailing blast as it 
hurries pitilessly by. Or in the still 
night season we see the willow droop- 
ing over the lonely grave with dim 
shadows in the cold moonlight, the 
glow-worm shining amongst the grass 
with subdued radiance, like the last 
gleam of a fallen star, whilst ghostly 
shades flit hither and thither in weird 
dance. Or we watch with the pale 
student bending over his book at the 
midnight hour, or see him lift a pen- 
sive eye to the moon sailing slowly 
and tranquilly amongst thinly veiling 
clouds, his heart swelling with emo- 
tional fulness and the big tears starting 
to his eye. 

Amongst those verses which cast a 
solemn spell over the mind and seize it 
with a supernatural and eerie terror, 
may be cited the stanza in Tickell’s 
ballad, “* Lucy and Colin,’? wherein the 
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love-lorn maiden, surrounded by the 
portents of death, cries : — 
I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
Which says I must not stay ; 
I see a hand you cannot see, 
Which beckons me away. 

Spending a long Italian summer at 
the little town of Assisi on Apennine 
slopes — who that has ever visited it 
will forget its piled-up churches and 
that marvellous eye-sweep of the valley 
of Foligno lying beneath it!— with a 
Spanish artist who had resided in En- 
gland (Ribera, the well-known genre 
painter), speaking of English poetry 
and comparing it with that of his own 
country, he said to me, ** There are two 
verses in the English language which 
captivate me more than any others I 
know. They have an endearing sweet- 
ness in them which soothes the mind 
with a feeling of repose conveyed with 
a delicacy of touch to which I know no 
parallel.’? He then repeated to me the 
opening lines of Goldsmith’s ballad 
‘* Edwin and Angelina : ’? — 


Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 
And guide my lonely way, 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

For here forlorn and lost I tread, 
With fainting steps and slow ; 
Where wilds immeasurably spread, 

Seem lengthening as I go. 


Indeed, the whole ballad conveys an 
ideal of tenderness and chivalrous loy- 
alty, which in spite of innumerable in- 
congruities and absurdities, fascinates 
the imagination in its fanciful realiza- 
tion. 

In an analogous spirit of ingenious 
trust and sincerity, do we not also go 
back to the soul of gentleness and a 
fine courtesy in the following lines of 
an old ballad referring to the time 
when salutations were not meaningless 
phrases of custom and convention ?— 

Their greetings very soft, 
Good-morrow, very kind ; 
How sweet they sounded oft 
Before we were refined ! 

In the poems of the American Edgar 
Allan Poe we seem to have many retro- 
spective glimpses opened within us of 
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an obscure and semi-obliterated past. 
His poem *“* The Raven” abounds with 
vague suggestions which recall those 
dreamy hints and hidden records as of 
a history written in cipher, of which we 
seem here and there to regain the frag- 
mentary key. In what weird region of 
the soul was it that he saw the 


Lakes that endlessly outspread 
Their lone waters, lone and dead, — 
Their still waters, still and chilly 
With the snows of the lolling lily ? 


Surely we have seen them too. It may 
be in a dream or in the soul’s long 
journeyings in the mortal sphere in 
order to get rid of its loneliness. Then 
there is that strange “+ City in the Sea,”’ 
deserted and desolate, over which 
reigns King Death, the spirit of disso- 
lution. We have seen the evening 
light thrown up from the glassy sur- 
face of its sleeping waters in ghastly 
reflection, as of the gleaming of a dead 
man’s eye. The mouldering masonry, 
the crumbling towers and shrines, the 
pallid walls and flashing spires on 
which the very grass and moss have 
long since shrivelled in decay, bending 
towards the all-engulfing waters in the 
unbroken silence of an extinct world, 
are not unfamiliar to us. But where 
and to what strange depth of our being 
shall we look for the counterpart of 
this city of desolation, this outworn 
monument of a ruined and fallen exist- 
ence, the symbol of life effete, of an 
exhausted vitality, the corpse and 
framework of an organism from which 
all life has departed ? 

Have we not lived with the poet,also 
in his haunted palace ? 


Banners, yellow, glorious, golden, 
On its roof did float and flow. 
This — all this — was in the olden 

Time long ago. 


Yes, we have lived in this palace in 
days of yore. We have looked through 
its luminous windows and seen its 


Spirits moving musically 
To a lute’s well-tunéd law. 


We have listened to the troop of echoes 
singing the wit and wisdom of the reg- 
nant soul. But alas for the poet, that 
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evil things should have robbed the 
monarch of his high estate, which now 


Is but a dim-remembered story 
Of the old time entombed ! 


And travellers, now, within that valley 
Through the red litten windows see 

Vast forms that move fantastically 
To a discordant melody ; 

While, like a ghastly rapid river, 
Through the pale door 

A hideous throng rush out forever, 
And laugh — but smile no more. 


In the following verses given in 
Notes and Queries, May 3, 1856, there 
is the ring of a pathetic accent which 
reaches the heart in the same unex- 
plained and inexplicable way. They 
have the power to strike a responsive 
chord within us, akin to that of the 
lute-string of Raphael — the echo from 
some forlorn recess of Helicon, haunt 
of the saddest of the Muses. 


Could ye come back to 
Douglas, 
In the old likeness that I knew, 
I would be so faithful, so loving, Douglas, 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


me, Douglas, 


Never a scornful word should pain ye : 
I'd smile as sweet as the angels do ; 

Sweet as your smile on me shone ever, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


Oh, to call back the days that are not ! 
My eyes were blinded, your words were 
few ; 
Do you know the truth now up in heaven, 


€ 


Douglas, Douglas, tender and true ? 


I was not half worthy of you, Douglas, 
Douglas, 
Not half worthy the like of you : 
Now all men beside are to me like shadows ; 
I love you, Douglas, tender and true. 


Stretch out your hand to me, Douglas, 
Douglas ; 
Drop forgiveness from heaven like dew, 
As I lay my heart on your dead heart, 
Douglas, 
Douglas, Douglas, tender and true. 


In a broader and less distinctive 
manner this undefinable sentiment is 
met. with in much popular poetry. It 
makes itself felt in such poems as 
Gray’s * Elegy,”’ Milton’s “ T’ Allegro” 
and ‘‘ Il Penseroso,’’ and in many pas- 
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saves'of the old dramatists, as, for ex- 
ample, in Marlowe’s well-known lines, 

Oh, thou art fairer than a summer’s night 

Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars. 

Or Suckling’s — 

Her face is like the milky way i’ th’ sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name. 
Or as in Fletcher’s fine verse in the 
“ Faithful Shepherdess,” in which we 
do not merely read of the dawn, but 
actually witness it. 


See the day begins to break 

And the light shoots like a streak 
Of subtle fire, the wind blows cold 
While the morning doth unfold. 


Indications of the same sentiment are 
also found in many old songs and bal- 
lads. 

I must not stray too far from the 
native tongue, but I may venture to 
mention one or two instances of this 
transcendent quality in the Italian of 
Dante. To a native of Italy it would 
be superfluous to point out the entrane- 
ing effect conveyed in the caressing 
tones with which Francesca da Rimini 
addresses Dante when he calls upon 
her and her consort to come and speak 
to him in the well-known passage of 
the ‘* Inferno : ’’? — 


O animal grazioso e benigno ! 


*Q being gracious and benign!” 
Translated, the difference is as great as 
that between the back and the front of 
a mirror, although the meaning may be 
the same. Then there are the immor- 
tal lines descriptive of the evening 
hour, which could only have been writ- 
ten by an Italian in Italy : — 


Era gia l’ora che volge il disio 
Ai naviganti e intenerisce il core 
Lo di ec’ han detto a’ dolci amici addio ; 
E che lo nuovo peregrin d’amore 
Punge, se ode squilla di lontano, 
Che paia il giorno pianger che si more. 


The tenderness of the imagery and its 
emotional suggestiveness are certainly 
unmatched in any other literature, nor 
do T know six lines of any language in 
which the utterance is so compressed, 
the diction so choice, the sentiment 


so touching, unless it be by the same 
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writer in the divine sonnet to his be- 
loved Beatrice, beginning — 


Tanto gentile e tanto onesta pare 
La Donna mia, etc., 


in which the very language has re- 
ceived apotheosis, and has become a 
medium of converse for angelic souls 
in a celestial atmosphere. 

But enough. The thoughtful reader 
will already have grasped the impres- 
sion intended to be conveyed in this 
paper, of a supersensuous something 
in the cream of the best poetry, which, 
though impossible to analyze, hardly to 
designate, has the power of reaching 
those underlying emotions and senti- 
ments concealed in the soul’s secret 
treasure-house, at present dormant and 
latent, but which may perhaps at some 
future period in the history of the race 
be unfolded and developed on the 
heights of a superior evolution, when 
that which is now merely hinted at 
and indicated will become the normal 
status and condition of the soul’s ordi- 
nary life and being. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
SINGLE CHAMBER * DEMOCRATS.” 


BY R. WALLACE, M.P. 


I LIFT up my voice in the capacity 
of a humble but disappointed Demo- 
crat. When Lord Rosebery, at Brad- 
ford, pronounced the seemingly fateful 
words ‘* Constitutional Revision,”’ and, 
throwing down the gage, stated that it 
was for us to back him up, I thought I 
saw the dream of a lifetime fulfilled, 
and a noble and perfected scheme of 
popular institutions rising on the ruins 
of a demolished anti-Democratic sys- 
tem. But months and the Cardiff 
Conference have passed away, and we 
do: not seem to be much forwarder. 
Everybody keeps staring at the gage 
which Lord Rosebery threw down, 
apparently wondering what sort of 
structure it is, but nobody —or, at all 
events, nobody of much consequence 
— goes and backs Lord Rosebery up. 
Mr. Labouchere keeps declaring once 
a week that the agitation against the 


= 
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House of Lords has fallen flat ; not the 
best way, one might think, of helping 
it to get upon its legs. Of course Mr. 
Labouchere blames Lord Rosebery. 
In these latter days Mr. Labouchere, 
to use a cant phrase, seems to have got 
Rosebery on the brain. For some rea- 
son or other, the prime minister has 
become his béte noire, or diabolus ex 
machina, good to untie any knot and 
explain the inexplicable. If the quar- 
tern loaf or the Luddites were unex- 
pectedly to rise, I have no doubt Mr. 
Labouchere would say that Lord Rose- 
bery was at the bottom of it, and would 
assign the same cause for any sudden 
replenishment of the butchers’ shops 
with large blue flies. As a matter of 
fact, if it had not been for Lord Rose- 
bery taking the Leeds movement by 
the hand in the name of the govern- 
ment, it would by this time have been 
buried and forgotten. 

Whether it was wise from a tactical 
point of view to give the Leeds people 
so much of their head may, I think, 
be reverently questioned. Mr. La- 
bouchere is probably right in thinking 
that a good many professing Liberals 
are not so bitter against the Peers as 
he is, or says he is. Some of them are 
very willing to become Peers them- 
selves, and clutch at baronetcies in 
default of better. Others of them are 
staggered by the quasi-Socialisms which 
they ascribe to prominent members 
of the government. The propertied 
classes in general, small as well as 
great, were probably never less discon- 
tented with the peerage than they are 
at this moment, while the holders and 
friends of threatened privileges and 
monopolies intensify their support in 
proportion as danger seems to draw 
near. From various causes, many who 
not so long ago were of a different 
mind would now rather bear the Lords 
they have than fly to others that they 
know not of. In the circumstances I 
do not feel charmed with the prospect 
of going to the country on a cry of 
“Down with the Lords.” I think it is 
as likely as not that Lord Salisbury and 
Mr. Balfour mav come back to power, 
when the first thing they will do will be 
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to put such repairs on the House of 
Lords as shall keep it standing for per- 
haps the better part of another gen- 
eration, a lasting sorrow to earnest 
Democrats who hoped they might live 
to see the day of greater things. 

At the same time I have great faith 
in the present prime minister’s long- 
sightedness and tenacity of ultimate 
purpose, and cannot but believe that 
when he took this matter up, he saw 
his way to a conclusion that should be 
neither lame nor impotent; and the 
general cause being so good, I regret 
there should be such a necessity of 
whistling for a wind in its favor, and 
that the supply of siffleurs is so unsat- 
isfactory, whether as regards numbers 
or sibilancy. For this state of things I 
regard the Leeds Resolution and its 
framers as very greatly to blame. I 
cannot see how that proposal can be 
made the means of awakening any 
Democratic enthusiasm worth speak- 
ing of, and certainly nothing like the 
amount that will be wanted for terror- 
izing the Lords into acquiescing and 
assisting in their own extinction. It 
neither says ** Down with the Lords” 
nor * Up with the People,’ and both 
will require to be shouted pretty loudly 
and often before those of us who want 
them can have our way. Lord Rose- 
bery most wisely, as I venture to think, 
intimated that on the Lords ques- 
tion, if the nation piped, the ministry 
would dance. Whereupon Dr. Spence 
Watson’s “* machine’? men, without 
loss of time, held a convention of their 
English Liberal Federation at Leeds, 
and in a fine frenzy of ** predominant 
partnership,’ which appeared to forget 
such trifles as Scotch, Irish, and prob- 
ably Welsh opinion, composed in the 
name of the British people the melody 
which Mr. Labouchere has christened 
the “TIrreducible Minimum.” As a 
piece of political dance-music, however, 
it seems an inefficacious production. 
There is not a parliamentary fandango 
or waltz in it, and if the prime min- 
ister and the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer must, as Mr. Labouchere 
insists, ‘toe the line” in the needful 
and united pas de deux, it will have to 
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be the work of another than the light 
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Among the many inconveniences 


and fantastic digit known to saltatory | created for serious Demvcrats by the 


tradition. 

The Scottish Liberal Federation, in 
a conference held by them in Edin- 
burgh, also framed a resolution, but of 
less uncertain sound than the Leeds 
fiasco. The Edinburgh Resolution, 
with refreshing democratic consistency 
and emphasis, demands the complete 
abolition of the House of Lords, while, 
by restricting itself to the destruction 
of an “ hereditary and irresponsible ” 
Chamber, it at once loyally conforms 
to the counsel of the prime minister, 
when he deprecated the present dis- 
cussion of the question of one or two 
Chambers, after having, for excep- 
tional reasons assigned, himself fully 
and forcibly argued the matter in favor 
of the second of the alternatives ; 
while at the same time it leaves the 
field open for the consideration of 
those expedients of an elective senate, 
or Referendum, or shorter Parlia- 
ments, which, either separately or in 
combination, have been adopted by the 
most advanced democratic nations for 
the purpose of securing to the people 
the continuous control of their parlia- 
mentary institutions. The Leeds de- 
liverance, on the other hand, does the 
very contrary of all this. Professing 
to be a democratic utterance, it de- 
clines, as already said, to cry ‘‘ Down 
with the Lords,’? but leaves them 
standing in all their ornamental inan- 
ity ; while it equally declines to cry 
‘““Up with the People,’”’ but after, as 
Mr. Labouchere explicitly and even 
exultantly avows, emancipating the 
House of Commons into a single un- 
checked legislative Chamber, leaves 
the people without a vestige or pre- 
tence of a hold over their own parlia- 
mentary creation and agency. The 
cleavage of international opinion be- 
tween the distinct and _ consistent 
pronouncement of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference and the congeries of contra- 
dictory futilities embodied in the Leeds 
emanation is obvious and unmis- 
takable, and not to be mended except 
by a plump and plain recantation on 
one side or the other. 





Leeds declaration is that of being 
unable to accept the caution given by 
the prime minister against a premature 
discussion of the unicameral or bicam- 
eral system of legislation. If Lord 
Rosebery wishes his direction obeyed, 
he must get Messieurs the Leeds 
botchers to begin —to say nothing of 
several of his own Cabinet colleagues. 
No one is louder than they are in 
maintaining that the question of one 
Chamber or two is not at present be- 
fore the country. As far as they are 
concerned, that is in a sense true, be- 
cause they have already decided the 
question in their own favor. They 
start ‘‘ Constitutional Revision ”’ with a 
single Chamber, divested of every 
scrap of effective safeguard or check in 
the popular name—an entirely new 
thing in constitutional re-adjustment ; 
for although, to a Democrat, the House 
of Lords may be a very bad Second 
Chamber, it announces, by its place 
in the Constitution, the principle of 
intercameral control in the public in- 
terest. But our Leeds constitution- 
makers change all that. Theoretically 
and practically alike, they endow the 
House of Commons with absolute legis- 
lative irresponsibility and carte blanche, 
and having thus created a brand-new 
Single Chamber system, they say 
hush! not a word just now about 
Single or Second Chamber. Oh no! 
we must never mention it. The ques- 
tion is not ripe. By and by there will 
come atime. I ask, was there ever 
such an impudent instance of the friar 
preaching against thieving with the 
pudding in his sleeve? You eat the 
chestnuts, and then propose that we 


shall discuss the question of their 
possession in the dim and distant 
future. And you really think you are 


going to take me in so? I could get 


angry with these Leeds people, if I 
thought they fully knew what they 
were doing. 

Of course they point to another part 
of their Resolution where they profess 
to keep the House still going as if it 
were a Second Chamber for some par- 
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liamentary purpose. But that is the 
feeble and faltering Leeds way, eating 
their cake and pretending still to have 
it. They try to palter with us in a 
double sense, and they break down, 
even at that. They kill the House of 
Lords as a legislative body — * clipping 
their wings,’ Mr. Bryce calls it, stab- 
bing them to the heart being the 
matter of fact—next, they make a 
‘mummy of it, decking it with coronet 
and ermine or other robes, and all the 
defunct’s paraphernalia ; then they go 
so far as to arrange for occasional re- 
appearances of its ghost for the benefit 
of Borderianders, and having done all 
this, they put on a grave face, and say 
that we still have a Second Chamber. 
I call that political “ smashing.” If it 
were applied to banknotes, it would be 
heard of at the Old Bailey. Is a dead 
man anybody? What more is a stran- 
gled senate ? The brazenness of the 
Leeds combinationists in this matter 
is almost beyond belief, till you have 
looked into it. I quote from their 
mouthpiece, the Speaker, surely the 
sedatest organ of revolution that ever 
essayed that fiery function, and which, 
as is well known, is under the compe- 
tent editorial charge of Sir Wemyss 
Reid, the putative, or rather jactita- 
tive, father of the Leeds abortion. 


It is being made clear [says the Speaker] 
to the apprehensions of the timid among 
our own party that the triumph of this de- 
mand [i.e., for abolishing the Lords’ veto] 
will not involve, as some have supposed, 
the sweeping away of every safeguard 
against hasty and violent legislative action. 
Whatever opinions men may hold on the 
abstract question of a Second Chamber, we 
know of no section among Liberals which 
is not prepared to admit that we need to 
take some precautions against hurried or 
panic-stricken action by the House of Com- 
mons. It is the growing belief of many 
who are joining in the movement against 
the veto of the Peers that the removal of 
that veto will tend to make the House of 
Lords stronger, as an advisory and con- 
sultative Chamber, than it is at present. 


Then, after another fortnight’s med- 
itation, the Speaker advances to the 
conviction that, 
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If, for the future, the House of Lords 
shall have the power of rejecting a bill in 
one session, but shall be compelled to pass 
it in the next session if it be again sent up 
to it by the House of Commons, we shall 
have a real security against hasty action on 
the part of the Representative Chamber, as 
well as against any attempt on its part to 
tyrannize over the nation. 


In other words, eager Democrats like 
myself are asked to believe that, under 
the Leeds treatment of amputating 
their powers and degrading their posi- 
tion, the Lords will find salvation so 
rapidly and learn sweet reasonableness 
so completely that they will not only 
pass post-haste all Liberal bills sent up 
to them, but will stop all maleticent 
Tory measures, like the Crimes Act, 
say, as long as they can, and only con- 
sent to them when compelled by a 
“hasty ”’ or * tyrannical’? Tory House 
of Commons, acting under the revised 
constitution. The Ethiopian can be 
made to change his skin by tying his 
hands behind his back, and the leopard 
his spots by drawing his teeth, and a 
crowd of epistolary contributors to the 
Speaker, most of them, to judge by 
their writing, ladies of experience, 
using masculine pseudonymes, wel- 
come the new political physiology with 
a chorus of applause. As, however, 
the Speaker in the following week has- 
tened to explain that the ‘‘ next ”’ ses- 
sion might be commenced and the 
‘“*hasty ” or ‘tyrannical’? legislation 
forced through within twenty-four, or 
at most forty-eight, hours after perpe- 
tration, it has perhaps a right to be 
acquitted of the folly of its own vain 
imaginings ; although where, in that 
case, the promised ‘real security ”’ is 
to come from not even the kaleidoscop- 
ically shifting wisdom of the Speaker 
has yet been able to suggest. 

But the whole thing is so ludicrously 
unreasonable that it is hardly possible 
to avoid suspecting an attempt on the 
part of the Leeds wire-pullers to throw 
dust in our eyes for some purpose 
which will not bear avowal. We are 
assured that the hereditary principle is 
so evil in its operation that it entirely 


‘unfits the Lords for doing the work of 
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a Second Chamber, leading them, as 
Mr. Bryce showed at Aberdeen, from 
the mere position in which they are 
placed, systematically to obstruct Lib- 
eral and accelerate Tory measures. In 
the next breath we are invited to be- 
lieve that this same hereditary principle 
is so beneficent in its influence that it 
makes the House of Lords the wisest 
and justest tribunal of legislative criti- 
cism to be had anywhere or anyhow, 
so much so that they may be safely 
trusted with suspending bills for forty- 
eight hours or even longer, they are so 
certain to do it impartially and well. 
When it is a question of veto, hered- 
ity is the abomination of desolation ; 
when it is a question of advice, hered- 
ity is the fountain of wisdom. It is a 
humiliation to have to argue such a 
question ; but I suppose I must go 
through the form of asking, What 
makes the Lords reject Liberal meas- 
ures? What but their Tory convic- 
tions or prejudices arising, as every 
Democrat must hold, by a psychological 
necessity, out of their mental position 
as inheritors of unjust class privileges 
and monopolies ? Will these convic- 
tions or prejudices cease to be, or turn 
to the opposite, because they are de- 
nied an accustomed practical outlet ? 
On the contrary, if the Lords take to 
wasting their time in the vain formali- 
ties of criticising bills or correcting 
draftsmanship, they will naturally do it 
as bitterly as they can, so as to help 
their Commons’ friends the better. 
Deprived of powder and shot, they will 
make all the harder a fight with the 
butt end of the gun. 

To retain the House of Lords as an 
advising body is simply, as every true 
Democrat must believe, to retain pre- 
cisely the worst advice that is to be 
had, so bad that you have had to set on 
foot this very movement to prevent 
your proposed advisers from ever act- 
ing on it. You would be beiter off, as 
you must think, with the advice of the 
Times, or the Horse Guards, or Convyo- 
eation, or Cogers Hall. Why, then, do 
you insist on keeping it? Why do you 
not adopt the Scotch national demand, 
and go in for the abolition of the Lords 
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altogether ? What sort of Democrats 
are you if you shudder at that pro- 
posal? You say it is too sweeping, 
and could not be carried. Why not? 
If you are able to raise such a storm 
against the Lords as to frighten them 
into surrendering their ‘‘ veto,”’ do you 
think they would fight to the death for 
the chance of offering you “ advice ” ? 
If you can capture the substance, will 
the shadow cost you much trouble ? 
My knowledge of dukes is neither ex- 
tensive nor peculiar, but such observa- 
tions of them as I have been able to 
take lead me to believe that their fault 
does not lie in thinking too humbly of 
themselves, and that they will not 
thank you for this empty function of 
correcting draftsmanship, and suspend- 
ing bills for forty-eight hours, and giv- 
ing advice which will not be taken. I 
should expect them to prefer being 
improved out of the Constitution alto- 
gether, so as to be competent for 
election into the House of Commons or 
any representative senate it may be 
necessary to create. Why, then, are 
you afraid to make a clean sweep of 
the whole abuse ? Can it be that the 
evil principle of hereditary honor — an 
absurdity not less flagrant and scarcely 
less mischievous than the cognate ab- 
surdity of hereditary power — has done 
its work of debauching the naiional 
sense of reverence so thoroughly that, 
with all your democratism, you are still 
a ‘**flunkey ” at heart, and tremble to 
lay an irreverent hand on the fetish of 
false dignity ; or is it that you know of 
so many of the wealthier members of 
your party who, whether spontaneously 
or under conjugal stimulus, desire to 
play at Lords in the gilded chamber, 
that you hesitate to estrange them by 
smothering their popinjay ambitions ? 
I find it difficult otherwise to explain 
your behavior. 

In these circumstances I am not sur- 
prised to hear complaints of the apathy 
with which the Leeds Resolution has 
been received, and to find Sir Wemyss 
Reid himself acknowledging last month 
in the pages of this review that ‘ there 
have been no signs in any of the recent 
elections of any outburst of popular 
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enthusiasm in favor of the agitation.” 
How could there be 2? It is impossible 
to arouse the democratic spirit of the 
country by a proposal to spare the 
hereditary principle when it would be 
so easy to give it its death-wound, and 
by affecting to keep on the House of 
Lords under the ridiculously transpar- 
eut pretence of using it as a sort of 
Second Chamber, after having deprived 
it of Second Chamber powers and 
properties on the ground that it was 
incurably unfitted for Second Chamber 
purposes. Without aiming at any one 
person more than another, I will say 
that honest zeal cannot be evoked by 
dishonest devices. But I find short- 
coming in the Leeds Resolution, not 
ouly on the sham side of it, but equally, 
or rather more conspicuously and disas- 
trously, on the side of it where it is a 
reality. Disentangled from all the pre- 
texts with which it is complicated, the 
Leeds Resolution is a declaration in 
favor of government, through a single 
legislative Chamber unchecked and un- 
controlled. Its cry is really not so 
much ** Down with the Lords” and 
“Up with the Commons” as ‘ Up 
with the Commons ” and “ Down with 
the people,” and that is an oligarchic 
and not a democratic cry. I shall be 
told, of course, that ‘* Up with the 
Commons” means ** Up with the peo- 
ple,”? because the Commons and the 
people are the same thing. I have 
seen that averred in naked print. But 
itis not true in fact, whatever it may 
be in figure. The people is one thing, 
and the M.P. people are another. Mr. 
Labouchere is not Northampton ; he is 
the agent or employee of Northamp- 
ton, and the House of Commons is 
the agent or employee of the people. 
To fuse or identify principal and agent, 
master and servant, because under cer- 
tain conditions the law deems the acts 
of the one to be the acts of the other, 
is the simplest fallacy that can be com- 
mitted by the feeblest reasoner. Yet 
this is precisely what is done by the 
soi-disant ‘‘ Democrat’? who, in the 
present connection, identifies the peo- 
ple and their representatives. I insist, 
however, that they are separate parties 
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to a contract in which there are sepa- 
rate interests of contractor and con- 
tractee, and that the Leeds Resolution, 
by starting the new Constitution with a 
single legislative Chamber, absolutely 
uncontrolled for seven years, and with 
power to “vote itself immortal” if it 
chooses, is sinning against the first 
principles of Democracy, and departing 
from the example of the most advanced 
Democratic nations, both of which point 
to the growth and development of a 
continuous hold and check, direct or 
indirect, or both, exercisable by the 
people over their representative insti- 
tutions. 

Those ‘* Democrats’? who, in this 
way, desire to escape government by 
the people, say that this state of things 
already exists when there is a Tory 
majority in the House of Commons. 
On this it may be remarked that even 
in that case the House never realizes 
that consciousness of irresponsibility 
which is the psychological root of the 
main evils of unlimited power so well 
emphasized by the prime minister at 
Bradford. But apart from that, and 
granting the allegation, for argument’s 
sake, do such ** Democrats ”? mean that 
they are satisfied with the position of 
affairs they point to? Do they like 
having a Tory House of Commons 
doing as it pleases without let or hin- 
drance ? Do they not think it possible 
that if when the Crimes Act was 
passed, there had existed something in 
the nature of a standing Referendum, 
that piece of legislation might have 
been overset ? Or if there had been an 
elective Senate, chosen at a different 
date, or composed of different materials 
from the House, is it not conceivable 
that the act might never have been 
passed atall? These chartered liber- 
tines of Democracy seem to think that 
because we are in power at present, 
to-morrow shall be as this day and 
much more abundant, and that it is as 
needless as it would be disagreeable to 
be interfered with by Referendums or 
Senates, or anything of the kind. But 
a Tory day of doom and darkness is 
coming. During the past twenty-five 
years the Tories have been half the 
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time in power, and they will be in 
power again, when perhaps some of our 
now insouciant friends may wish they 
had a Referendum or Senate or some- 
thing else to protect them, instead of 
having to stand by some six or seven 
years grinning and bearing it. This, 
of course, is not the best way of look- 
ing at the matter, but it may suggest re- 
flection. The true question is whether 
the Leeds reconstruction is on right 
lines. It is no answer to say that it 
will leave us no worse than we were. 
Surely we want to be better? And 
when a great opportunity occurs of 
supplying a glaring defect, when a call 
for constitutional revision is authorita- 
tively raised, why should not the occa- 
sion be eagerly seized for perfecting 
the people’s self-protective control of 
their institutions in conformity with all 
Democratic principle and experience ? 
Why is the proposal evaded or op- 
posed? Why is the cry raised for an 
irresponsible House of Commons, or as 
near as may be ? Is it that ‘* Demo- 
cratic”? M.P.’s cherish an aristocratic 
dislike to having their own * wings 
clipped’? ? Is it that the ** machine ”’ 
men of politics are jealous of a wider 
organization of popular directing power 
than their own limited and manageable 
caucus ? 

No doubt there are ‘* Democrats ”’ 
who do not go so far in their aversion 
to popular control of the proposed 
Single Chamber. They are, to repeat 
words already quoted, ‘* prepared to 
admit that we need to take some pre- 
cautions against hurried or panic- 
stricken action by the House of Com- 
mons,’’ and agree that we must have 
some “real security against hasty ac- 
tion on the part of the Representative 
Chamber, as well as against any at- 
tempt on its part to tyannize over the 
nation.”? This security they profess to 
find in Triennial Parliaments. But 
Triennial Parliaments are not in the 
Leeds Resolution, and form no part of 
its scheme. And even though they 
were and did, they are not adequate to 
meet the assumed danger. Can **‘ Dem- 


ocratic’’? M.P.’s who desire to keep out 
of the people’s reach as long as they 
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can, explain why ‘“hurry,’’ ‘‘ panic,’’ 
‘*haste,” “‘tyranny,’’ are certain not 
to occur during the first three years of 
a new and absolute Chamber, and are 
only possible after that period? I 
have always understood that it was 
youth rather than age that was liable 
to ** hurry” ete., and should expect the 
first three years of an unchecked Single 
Chamber to be its most dangerous 
time. The old Chartists thought so, 
and demanded annual Parliaments, 
which, as Lord Rosebery showed at 
Glasgow, flow logically from the Single 
Chamber system, if it is to keep touch 
with the people, but which, as he 
further showed, are peculiarly liable to 
the very dangers of * haste,’’ ‘* panic,’’ 
and so forth which they are devised to 
meet. A good deal of unwisdom and 
mischief can be got through in a year 
by unwise or mischievous people whose 
time is short. Moreover, general elec- 
tions once a year are undesirable in 
many ways; one session is too short 
even as an apprenticeship to the busi- 
ness of legislator and superintendent of 
administration, and certainly too short 
for inaugurating and carrying out any 
comprehensive and far-reaching policy, 
domestic or foreign. Hence, although 
most of the ‘points of the Charter’’ 
have become law, annual Parliaments 
have made no headway. 

Why is it that so many *“‘ Democrats,” 
and especially ‘* Democratic’? M.P.’s, 
think it right, or even consistent, to 
accumulate objections to the principle 
of the Referendum, or ‘reference to 
the people,’? as the home secretary 
sensibly translated it at Birmingham ? 
I should have thought they would have 
been only too glad to welcome it as it 
is the simple, direct, and logical appli- 
cation of Democratic principle to the 
solution of the problem, and practically 
means the people being their own Sec- 
ond Chamber. You appoint an agent. 
Is it wise, is it usual, to leave him for 
seven years, or even for three years, 
entirely to himself, and, more than 
that, with absolute power, not only 
over yours but you? That, however, 
is the proposal of the Single Chamber 
fanatics. But the thing is pure lunacy. 
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It is not a question of Liberalism or 
Toryism. It is not even a question of 
sound business. It is a question of 
sane conduct. Without more ado, 
then, let us ask what is the people’s 
best mode of looking after their agent ? 
There is a saying of some standing to 
the effect that any one who would 
thrive at the plough must himself 
either hold or drive. The eye of the 
principal must be continuously and 
effectively on team, and implement, 
and assistant. That is the principle of 
the Referendum. The people look 
after their Legislature with their own 
eyes, and interfere when they see 
cause. In Switzerland, where the 
Referendum is most highly organized, 
and where, as in America, they have 
also a Second Chamber necessitated by 
the ‘‘double sovereignty ’’ involved in 
their federation, provision is made in 
the Constitution for the direct inter- 
position of the people when their 
Legislature, or law-making agent, goes 
wrong. The electorate can veto any 
bad law very soon and summarily after 
it has been made. Similarly if the 
law-maker seems getting on too slowly, 
the electorate can exercise the initia- 
tive and direct a certain principle to be 
embodied in a bill and carried into law 
without delay. In America the presi- 
dent is a personified popular referen- 
dum, and can veto laws passed by both 
Houses of Congress, until they come 
before him with a two-thirds majority 
from each. In amendments of the 
Federal Constitution there is provision 
for taking the direct instructions of the 
nation, and in many States the same 
provision is abundantly used to get 
laws passed that can hardly be called 
organic, but which the people think 
useful for their protection against their 
unsatisfactory legislatures. 

Here we have, in greater or less 
complete degree of application, the 
common sense of the relation of prin- 
cipal and agent, emplorer and em- 
ployee. As the Ziirich Constitution 
puts it, “* The people exercise the law- 
making power, with the assistance of 
the legislature,” and the Referendum 
and Initiative, based on that idea, are 
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in operation throughout the republic, 
both federal and in its cantons. The 
people set their ‘ Assistant”’ Legisla- 
ture to work, but reserve to themselves 
the power of correcting its action. In 
America, the same thing exists, al- 
though on a limited scale, and it is 
remarkable that, of the two countries, 
the one in which the principle of im- 
mediate popular control is most fully 
developed is that in which Democracy 
is working most beneficially. There 
can be no doubt that in Switzerland the 
Referendum has been a success. It 
has taken permanent root. The people 
are satisfied with it. Nobody desires 
to abolish it ; many wish to improve or 
extend it. It has checked the abuses 
of party spirit, its violence, insincerity, 
and self-seeking. The Swiss does not 
need to care so much as we do what 
party dominates his Legislature. If it 
goes wrong he can soon put it right. 
Parliamentary log-rolling and obstruc- 
tion find themselves discouraged. It is 
no good saying, ‘‘ If you won’t vote for 
my Home Rule Bill, I shan’t vote for 
your Allotments Bill,’ or ‘‘ If you help 
me to maintain the Union, I will help 
you to defeat the budget,’? when the 
vote won by such tactics may be re- 
versed by the country the next month. 
Or what is the use of obstructing a bill, 
even to success, when an order may 
come from the people in three weeks 
saying that it must be carried? Par- 
ties in the Chambers rely on argument 
rather than ‘‘ whipping,’ because that 
is their best Parliamentary means of 
influencing the electorate, while the 
political intelligence of the people is 
educated to the highest degree by 
having continually to watch and judge 
the action of their Legislature. The 
Swiss people have not used their power 
with fussy or vexatious frequency, 
while the character of their deliver- 
ances on various questions, though not 
surprising to Democrats who under- 
stand the principles of their creed, have 
somewhat astonished wild and feather- 
headed persons who erroneously as- 
sumed that the nation was as wild and 
feather-headed as themselves. 


Foreign observers have little but 
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praise for the state of things in Switz- 
erland. Sir Francis Adams and Mr. 
Cunningham, among ourselves, in their 
useful work on *“* The Swiss Confeder- 
ation,’? in which the pros very much 
outweigh the cons, remark, “It is a 
question for us Englishmen to consider 
whether it would be possible and ad- 
vantageous to introduce the Referen- 
dum at home,” and then proceed to 
illustrate and support their suggestion 
by a reference to the Home Rule ques- 
tion. American writers, who have 
made an anxious and interested exam- 
ination of Swiss democracy, are even 
more emphatic. Vincent, in his care- 
ful study, ‘* State and Federal Govern- 
ment in Switzerland,’ in the John 
Hopkins University Series in History 
and Politics, speaking of the Referen- 
dum and Initiative, says, ‘‘ As to the 
results of these institutions, it may be 
said in general, that the people of 
Switzerland have shown themselves 
worthy of the confidence they have 
placed in themselves ; mistakes have 
been made, but often these mistakes 
have been remedied by the same 
methods later on; while all the ad- 
vancement in constitutional law, from 
the chaos before 1848 down to the pres- 
ent strong Federal government, has 
been made with the consent of the 
popular voice.”’ He then proceeds to 
argue for the introduction of the Swiss 
system into America. Testimony to 
the same effect might be adduced from 
Winchester, Sullivan, McCracken, and 
others, who agree in signalizing the 
fact that the best men go into public 
life, and that “the members of the 
Assembly practically enjoy life ten- 
ure,”? which to “some extent may be 
ascribed to the fact ‘that the people feel 
they are masters of the situation 
through the power of rejecting all 
measures which are put to the popular 
vote.”” Americans of position insist 
that an extension of the Referendum 
principle would go far to correct the 
abuses which accompany the working 
of Democratic institutions among them- 
selves. Some even go so far as to pro- 


pose a kind of personal Referendum, 
by which each constituency should be 
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empowered to call its representative to 
account at any moment for his public 
conduct, and, after due notice and 
hearing, to dismiss him from the posi- 
tion if deemed necessary. Were such 
an arrangement in existence in this 
country, it might do more to check 
Parliamentary obstruction than all the 


machinery of the “gag” and_ the 
*‘yuillotine,” with all the improved 


devices for smothering debate which 
repressionists desire to see added. 
What makes the Referendum so dis- 
tasteful to Democrats who like the 
Oligarchism of the Leeds Resolution ? 
I should not be surprised if its foreign 
origin had something to do with it. 
It is outlandish, “made in Germany ”’ 
or next to it, and England is not partial 
to what is ‘‘un-English.” Moreover, 
it seems, Constitutional Revision must 
proceed in what the Speaker calls * our 
English way.” This ‘** English way ”’ 
appears to consist in having a ** scrupu- 
lous regard for old forms and institu- 
tions,’’? in consequence of which ‘we 
still maintain a score of ancient forms 
and institutions from which we long 
ago extracted the vital essence.” If 
this is the English way, I venture to 
call it a very bad way. It is the way 
of indolence, supineness, unreasoning 
conservatism. It is the way of putting 
new wine into old bottles, which I 
thought had received its quietus on a 
famous occasion. I believe a burden 
of vain anachronisms is a drag on 
progress. One result of this * way” 
is that the very excellence of a pro- 
posed reform comes to be quoted 
against it. The Referendum is voted 
**too logical”? in its Democratic thor- 
oughness. We have got on so well in 
spite of illogical elements in our Con- 
stitution that many persons have come 
to believe it is the illogicalities that 
have been the making of us, and to 
suspect any proposal that is not to a 
considerable extent irrational. Hence 
one of the merits of the Leeds Resolu- 
tion in the eyes of certain people, 
probably, is that it is to a large extent 
absurd and self-contradictory ; that 
while admittedly a security is needed 
against ‘panic,’ ‘haste,’ and the 
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rest of it, the Leeds scheme provides a 
Chamber without any check at all. A 
plan so perverse as that must, it is 
thought, have some practical good in 
it. But probably the most formidable 
objection —for the matter of expense 
and difficulty cannot be seriously re- 
garded in a country like this —is one 
that is put by the Liberal Magazine, 
the official organ of the Liberal Fed- 
eration, when, after fairly enough 
acknowledging the success of the Ref- 
erendum and the possibility of its 
having a great future, it alleges that 
‘it naturally results in reducing the 
power and prestige of Parliament.’’ 
That is because it increases the power 
and prestige of the people, and the 
question is whether Parliament is made 
for the people, or the people for Par- 
liament. There is nothing sacred in 
the representative principle, as it is 
sometimes called. It is really not a 
principle, but a convenience, a bit of 
mechanism — Democracy being pri- 
marily direct and non-representative — 
and if a combination of the represen- 
tative and the direct action of the 
people gets better results out of self- 
government, the ‘* power and prestige 
of Parliament” must be left to them- 
selves. But there is a guod deal of 
human nature in the average, and even 
in the * Democratic’? M.P., and the 
additional ** power and prestige ”’ of a 
Single Chamber, freed from all, includ- 
ing popular, control, are possibilities 
which, perhaps, cannot be sacrificed 
without a sigh. 

Accordingly, I doubt if the Refer- 
endum is within the range of practical 
politics in this country at present. 
Although, perhaps because, it is theo- 
retically the perfection of the people’s 
supervision of their own institutions, 
Parliamentary and Caucus ‘ Demo- 
crats”’ will discover it to be impossible 
to root a brand-new apparatus like that 
among the old-fashioned machinery of 
this country. Where there is not a 
will there is nota way. Well, but the 
same objection cannot be taken to an 
elective Senate. Second Chambers, at 
all events, are quite in “our English 
way.”’ If you will not allow the people 
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the direct control of their legislative 
‘assistant,’ at least give it them in- 
directly. Let them have a factor or 
manager over him, in their interest, 
perfecting the arrangement, where 
needful, by making each party, accord- 
ing to circumstances, factor or manager 
over the other. Even in a bogus com- 
pany there must be directors to control 
the secretary, while the secretary must 
countersign the cheques. But here, 
too, ‘‘ Democrats’? of the Leeds pat- 
tern, all, or mostly, begin to make 
excuse. What is the good, say some 
of them, of having a Second Chamber, 
a mere replica of the first, the same 
sort of people elected by the very same 
people? Entia non sunt multiplicanda 
sine necessitate. If the two agree, one 
is not wanted. If they differ, one 
must be made supreme to prevent 
deadlock, and then we are back at 
Single-Chamberism once more. But 
these metaphysical ‘* Democrats” as- 
sume too much. There is a necessitas 
even where both Chambers consist of 
the same sort of people. ‘Second 
thoughts are best”? is a maxim widely 
accepted, and if the brain particles 
that function them are numerically dif- 
ferent from the first set, they are of 
the same quality. What is self-control 
but the Second Chamber system under 
psychological conditions —the Im- 
pulses having to pass the scrutiny and 
veto of Reflection? And, conversely, 
what is the Second Chamber system 
but the Parliamentary organization of 
popular second thoughts and national 
self-control, without which public as 
well as personal history may become a 
very harum-scarum and perilous prog- 
ress? But why assume that both 
Houses must contain the same sort of 
persons ? Why could not a Senate be 
literally so, an assembly chosen by the 
people out of the older men, who have 
seen more life or have been already 
tried in public functions, so that we 
might have the nation’s experience 
controlling its energy, and its energy 
stimulating its experience? Why 
should not the Chambers be chosen at 
different times, so as to represent dif- 
ferent phases of the public mind, as 
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with the American president and Con- 
gress? As to deadlock, that is a detail 
which may be left to Constitutional 
engineers. In America it is provided 
against at the second stage by the limi- 
tation on the president’s veto; and a 
power of mutual dissolution between 
the Chambers, with retribution from 
the electorate menacing the one that 

yas in the wrong, might also be a 
solution. 

Then another class of ** Democrats,”’ 
anxious for as much Parliamentary in- 
dependence of the people as possible, 
try to get up a scare about a “ strong ”’ 
Second Chamber “overriding and 
thwarting the Representative Cham- 
ber.”? This, of course—like the old 
petitio principit of When did you leave 
off beating your father? — assumes 
that one of the Chambers is to be 
‘representative’? and the other not. 
But who proposes such a thing ? No 
real Democrat. The shilly-shally su- 
perficialists of the Leeds school, with 
their phantasmagoric Second Chamber 
of aristocratic outline and _ coloring, 
may have this ultimately in view ; but 
those of us who prefer the “ stalwart ”’ 
spirit of the Scottish National Fed- 
eration, are opposed to any Second 
Chamber of hereditary or nominated 
members, and insist that it must be 
equally representative with the other. 
If it be “strong,” it will be the peo- 
ple’s doing, and it will be “‘ strong” in 
their interest. In America it is the 
Senate thatis the ‘* strong’? House ; in 
Switzerland, on the other hand, it is the 
National Council. If the people choose 
to have it so, who is to challenge their 
action? As to one such Chamber 
‘‘overriding and thwarting ’’ the other, 


that may be serviceable to the people or 


not, according to circumstances. You 
could imagine a Board of Bank Direc- 
tors who might be very thankful if the 
secretary ‘‘ overrode and thwarted ”’ 
the cashier, or the cashier “ overrode 
and thwarted” the secretary. When 
the crisis is over they could dismiss the 
offender, and so could the people the 
peccant Chamber, at an election or by 
the Referendum. Some ‘ Democrats ”’ 


seem to be so muddle-headed —to put 
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it plainly —as to be unable to distin- 
guish between the House of Lords, 


which they wish to abolish, and a 
purely elective Senate, which might be 
put where it had been, and to imagine 
that as the one succeeds the other in 
time, it must, by some subtle influence, 
inherit its aristocratic and anti-popular 
tendencies. Such persons can only be 
answered by assuring them that it is 
not and cannot be so, and begging 
them to reflect a little on what is ad- 
vanced above. Others there are who 
hold that to require an effective super- 
vision of the House of Commons is to 
outrage the maxim of “trust in the 
people,” thereby confounding the peo- 
ple with a committee of individuals 
employed by the people, while the fur- 
ther deduction sometimes actually made 
that ‘‘ trust in the people ”’ implies that 
the people should be trusted always to 
select a wise and impeccable committee 
that can never misrepresent its con- 
stituents, might, perhaps, be true in a 
world where all candidates are archan- 
gels and all electors prophets, but can 
have no application to the present 
planet whose incidents and personali- 
ties so often lend support toa pessi- 
mistic philosophy. 

Then there are Democrats who are 
really in favor of a Second Chamber, 
but who think that, being too busy at 
present to make a good one, we may 
go on indefinitely with the single un- 
checked Chamber, and by and by, 
when we have more time, set up the 
other. A type of this class may be 
found in Mr. Haldane, Q.C., M.P., 
who has recently published an article 
on the House of Loris, full, as was to 
be expected, of constitutional learning 
and thoughtfulness, but also open to 
criticism. Mr. Haldane is for a * reso- 
lution declaring that the Commons are 
entitled to be the sole judges of the 
will of the constituencies’? —not ex- 
cepting the constituencies themselves 
— leaving the Lords, however, ‘* capa- 
ble of acting in a constitutional emer- 
gency if the Commons had plainly 
and obviously put themselves in the 
wrong.”’ As this implies that the 
Lords are also to be judges whenever 
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they see cause, Mr. Haldane’s resolu- 
tion must mean that the Commons are 
to be the “sole”? judges, but not the 
‘only’? judges. On hearing of this 
resolution, Mr. Haldane thinks that 
the Lords must, in consistency, submit, 
as they did in the case of Commons 
resolutions on money bills ; that they 
will commit the needful act of self- 
extinction, and get buried in parlia- 
mentary cross-roads, with a power, 
however, of resurrection when they are 
wanted. I confess I shall require a 
little time to grasp all this. I do not 
see, for one thing, how the obligation 
of consistency is made out. Formerly, 
the Lords were called upon for their 
legislative belongings, now they are 
called upon for their legislative exist- 
ence. But property and life differ not 
in degree but in kind, and you cannot 
argue from the one to the other—a 
precedent for the one is not necessarily 
a precedent for the other. You may 
give up your money, or even your 
money bills, to prolong your life, but if 
it comes to demanding your life itself, 
you may as well make a fight for it. 
However, it is not for this I cite Mr. 
Haldane. He agrees with the prime 
minister, rightly, in my humble judg- 
ment, that the people of this country 
desire a Second Chamber, but he 
wishes to postpone its erection, not 
only until the Lords’ veto has been 
settled, but until Home Rule ‘all 
round’”’ has been settled, and appar- 
ently until imperial federation has been 
settled, and then after this long inter- 
val—and it will be pretty long— we 
are to have a “ reformed and reconsti- 
tuted House of Lords ”’ containing the 
‘*wise men of the queen’s dominions, 
far and near.”? I doubt if this recogni- 
tion of the right of the hereditary prin- 
ciple to a place in the Constitution, 
with the prospect of increasing its 
power by the action of ‘* wise men,’’ 
will take the Democratic taste of the 
country. Besides, Mr. Haldane is 
making a false start in giving himself 
away for an indefinite time to the 
Single-Chamberists. There are some 
thines that will not bear postponing. 
It is agreed, say, that the patient must 
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have his leg cut off. You propose to 
divide the labor by cutting off the leg 
to-day and tying up the arteries to- 
morrow. But to-morrow there will be 
no patient. No doubt the absolute 
Single Chamber will be alive — prob- 
ably very much so—but it may have 
done a large amount of “ haste,” 
“panic,”’ and “ tyranny’? in the mean 
time, may have been dealing with a 
different class of subjects altogether 
from Home Rule and imperial federa- 
tion, and when Mr. Haldane’s time for 
his ‘‘ reformed and reconstituted House 
of Lords’’ comes, may decline to look 
at it, and be too proud perhaps even 
for the Referendum. 

Of course the Quis custodiet ‘‘ Dem- 
ocrat’’ puts in his smirking appear- 
ance, and asks, if Chamber No. 2 is to 
watch No. 1, who is to watch No. 2, 
and if No. 3, then who No. 3, and 
No. 4, and No. 5, and so ad infinitum ? 
Well, if people think that life is long 
enough to admit of following out the 
infinite divisibility of matter, or prov- 
ing the impossibility of the hare’s ever 
overtaking the tortoise, or engaging in 
dialectical acrobatics generally, they 
cannot be prevented from so amusing 
themselves ; but that will not alter the 
practical fact that two heads are better 
than one, and that duality always and 
necessarily affords the sufficient bases 
of a complete antagonism, a reciprocal 
vigilance, and a perfect polarity — con- 
siderations surely, than which nothing 
short of ‘‘ Mesopotamia ”’ itself ought 
to be more satisfying to mystical phi- 
losophers and choppers of logic. Such 
persons, I think, would be better em- 
ployed in considering what would be 
some of the possible consequences of 
starting the government of this country 
on @ new career, under an absolute 
Single Chamber. One very formidable 
and not very long-delayed development 
would probably be the immense inten- 
sification of that parliamentary struggle 
between revolutionary and reactionary 
forces that lies before us in any case, 
I am not myself a believer in the So- 
cialism of the Norwich Trade Union 
Congress, with its ‘‘ nationalization of 
It seems to me to be 
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visionary and impracticable, and, al- 
though it were neither, not only with- 
out promise of advantage, but full 
of disappointment and disaster, to the 
masses of the people. But just because 
it is a vision, it has a future. Millen- 
niums, and good times coming, and 
golden ages redivival have always cap- 
tivated the imaginative section of the 
classes they promised to bless. The 
more level-headed among the working- 
men may not be carried away, but they 
will be affected by contact and environ- 
ment, and we shall have, in the as- 
sumed Single Chamber, by help of 
payment of members, a Socialist and 
quasi - Socialist combination, which, 
both by its direct power and the use of 
log-rolling and other parliamentary de- 
vices, may become an increasing force 
of disintegration. On the other hand, 
the forces of resistance and reaction 
will close their ranks and sharpen their 
antagonism, and both tendencies will 
come more and more into irreconcilable 
conflict. Under the Referendum or an 
elective Senate this struggle would have 
been kept within safe bounds. Even 
under the House of Lords it would 
have been moderated. The Lords 
would have rejected extreme revolu- 
tionary bills; the reactionist temper 
would then not have risen so high ; 
and many who would not otherwise 
have done so would tolerate the result- 
ing attenuated and jog-trot Toryism 
rather than risk a chronic state of tem- 
pestuous strife that might at any mo- 
ment explode in ruin. Indeed a main 
evil, from a Democratic point of view, 
of the unchecked Single Chamber 
project, is that it will lead a large per- 
centage of Liberals to hold on by the 
House of Lords as a steadying influ- 
ence better than none at all, who 
would, with a different prospect, have 
worked for its abolition. 

One of the first things the revolu- 
tionary tendency will do will be to cap- 
ture the executive government, and 
convert it into what, of course, on 
Democratic principles, it ought to be, a 
committee of the House of Commons, 
eligible and dismissible at its pleasure. 
This, in spite of pretences to the con- 





trary, itis notat present. The House 
has no voice in the selection of the 
government, only the invidious and 
practically useless option of objecting. 
Once in, the party heads, not elected, 
but co-opted by predecessors similarly 
co-opted, are masters of the situation. 
On any signs of independent action in 
their party, they can put the pistol of 
dissolution to their heads and _ say, 
*¢ Your vote or your life ; if you do not 
come to heel, we will blow your par- 
liamentary brains out,’? and so bring 
mutineers to their senses. Looking at 
facts rather than phrases, the actual 
government of this country is properly 
neither a monarchy nor a democracy, 
but mainly an alternation of two tra- 
ditional oligarchies, each composed of 
an aristocratic nucleus, continually 
drawing recruits that suit it into its 
“ying,” getting into power and place 
through the efficacious manipulation 
of party resources, and then sticking 
to them as long as it can, by managing 
the members of its parliamentary fol- 
lowing through a dexterous blending 
of menace, cajolery, and reward, Nat- 
urally the members of this ‘ring ’’ 
seek to perfect their power. They 
would be more than human if they did 
not. And apparently the instinctive 
expectation of becoming uncontrolled 
masters in an uncontrolled House has 
led most of the members of the exist- 
ing oligarchy to side with the absolute 
Single Chamber plan, not explicitly of 
course, but tacitly deciding in its favor 
by starting it in practice, while pro- 
fessedly postponing the consideration 
of its merits until who knows when. 
So capable a man as the war secretary 
goes even further, and argues posi- 
tively in its favor, on the ground that 
administration, peace and war, treaty 
making, foreign policy, colonization, 
have always been unchecked “in the 
hands of the executive government, 
under the eye and control of the House 
of Commons.” As if it were not 
notorious, to the intense dissatisfaction 
of Democrats, that the House of Com- 
mons has little to do with those mat- 
ters; that governments do as_ they 
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like, and then defy the House to * stop 
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the supplies,’’ well knowing that pre- 
rogative to be as dead as the royal veto ; 
and that many of the ‘ unchecked” 
proceedings relied upon by the war 
secretary rank among the most shame- 
ful and disastrous episodes in our 
history. There would have been 
fewer of such performances under the 
check of a Referendum or popularly 
elected Senate. 

I? Cabinets imagine that the Abso- 
lute Single Chamber is going to be 
their Paradise, I believe they are reck- 
oning without their host. It is more 
likely to be their Gehenna. Revolu- 
tionary Socialism and Democratic In- 
dividualism alike will not permanently 
tolerate being ruled by a co-optative 
secret society. They will seize the 
executive, and then will come the tug 
of war. For reaction will not have 
been idle in the mean time. In the 
search for a check, it may probably 
turn to the long disused machinery of 
the royal veto and the Privy Council, 
and seek to make them a reality. 
Then the fight will turn to one be- 
tween the House and the crown, 
between the executive inside and the 
executive outside. Any day there may 
occur one of those accidents, so famil- 
iar in history, that precipitate a ter- 
rible crisis. How that will end cannot 
be doubted. The forces of order in 
this country, political and military, are 
too strong for violence to have a 
chance. The pillars of the throne may 
be shaken or collapse, but order will 
be maintained somehow, although at 
the price, it may be, of a great sacrifice 
of public liberty, and strengthening of 
reaction and repression. It is such a 
possible catastrophe, bound up with 
the very terms of the Leeds Resolu- 
tion, and effectively, if dimly, realized 
by the popular consciousness, that 
helps to unfit it asa means of evoking 
Democratic enthusiasm. Condoning, 
while professedly condemning, the 
hereditary principle, eagerly seizing 
the chance of aggrandizing the impor- 
tance of M.P.’s, while ostentatiously 
neglecting the opportunity of extend- 
ing the influence of the people, how 
could its authors expect it to be 





acclaimed by the people ? If I scratch 
a ‘** Democrat”? and find an oligarch, 
it does not dispose me to journey far 
in his company. To expect the prime 
minister to do great things with no 
better lead than a movement that has 
necessarily as well as _ confessedly 
fallen flat is not reasonable. If he 
achieves much, it will be the more to 
his credit; if he achieves little, the 
fault will lie at the door of those who 
assume to speak for the ‘* predominant 
partner,”’ 





From The New Review. 
CHRISTINA ROSSETTI. 
BY MRS. ALICE MEYNELL. 

THERE is assuredly but one opinion 
as to the poet who has lately passed 
from earth, though that opinion varies 
in degree. All who have human hearts 
confess her to be a sad and a sweet 
poet, all who have a sense of poetry 
know how rare was the quality of 
poetry in her — how spiritual and how 
sensuous —somewhat thin, somewhat. 
dispread in her laxer writing, but per- 
fectly strong, perfectly impassioned in 
her best. To the name of poet her 
right is so sure that proof of it is to be 
found everywhere in her ‘ unconsid- 
ered ways,” and always irrrefutably. 
How does this poet or that approach 
the best beauties of his poem? From 
the side of poetry, or from the side 
of commonplace? Christina Rossetti 
always drew near from the side of 
poetry ; from what to us, who are not 
altogether poets, is the further side. 
She came from beyond those hills. 
She is not often on the heights, but alk 
her access is by poetry. Of few indeed 
is this so true. 

Poetry is the rarest thing in the 
world. Moreover, being rare, it has 
its own rarities, which are to the poem 
what the poem is to ‘* customary life’s 
exceeding injocundity.”” We do no 
wrong to a fine poet in speaking of 
his rare great moments. His manner 
of approaching these — his direction — 
gives us the pleasure of giving him a 
long welcome. It is the daily life of 
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his muse. Even poets who are not 
great have had fine moments; ap- 
proaching them, doubtless, through 
commonplace, but certainly reaching 
them. And approach is so important, 
so significant of origin, so marked with 
character, so charged with memories, 
so full of preparation, so indicative of 
sequestered life, that one might well 
consider it the history of all that lives 
and grows. It is, in short, life with 
direction. And, even if so to consider 
it be to yield to some temptation to 
digress, let a few words, to set it forth, 
be excused here. Approach is fit to 
dwell upon, and has leisure, and no 
beaten or definite pathways. It is the 
day by day, the waking and sleeping, 
the temper and the nature. In love it 
is all the justilication, for without a 
whole approach, love is profanity. In 
poetry approach is as perceptible as the 
quarter of the wind. Whence comes 
this flight of song? Over soft seas or 
dry lands? Either flight crowns the 
same heights. See, too, how much is 
approach in the art of architecture. 
A great building may be held to be 
as it were organic beyond its apparent 
boundaries, and to have the land, the 
city, the street, for its approaches ; for 
its accessories the climate and the 
cloud. And it is worth while to note 
that a people which has lost almost all 
besides in the building of its towns, 
has still the sense of access. Its archi- 
tects of the Renaissance turned that 
sense too consciously to artifice. They 
were too much aware of their own in- 
stinct. They took too large and too 
deliberate, too courtly, a gesture. 
They swept too far, and trusted so little 
to the felicity whereby a great church 
makes itself a centre --somewhat as 
the sunset disposes the clouds radiant 
from a centre in its brows —that they 
seem now and then to work against the 
natural good luck and to convince you 
of over-much purpose. Bernini knew 


too well that he had the sense of dis- 
tance, and by taking thought he added 
many a rood to the outposts of St. 
Peter’s ; and you wonder that the sky 
does not close with his design. 

In poetry approach is, needless to 
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say, far more subtle. It is the umap- 
parent history of a poem. Some poets 
let us see but little of it. Others per- 
mit us to trace their way to their suc- 
cesses, and we sometimes see that they 
have trudged a common or a difficult 
path, and one that has known our own 
feet and our friends’. Christina Ros- 
setti allows us to see how purely poetic 
was all her least success and her un- 
success. We willingly linger in an 
easy world which is, with her, not only 
easy but perpetually beautiful. No 
less easy was her supreme success ; for 
it is impossible to think that she did 
herself any violence by close work 
upon her art. All she touches is fine 
poetic material, albeit material that is 
often somewhat scattered. She has no 
unhandsome secrets of composition, or 
difficulties of attainment. She keeps 
the intimate court of a queen. The 
country of poetry is her home, and she 
is a ‘“‘ manifest housekeeper,’ and does 
nothing out of it. As for the stanzas 
and passages —but they are oftener 
whole brief lyrics —in which she 
reaches the point of poetic passion, 
they have the stress of purpose which, 
when it knows how to declare itself, is 
art indeed. The moment of poetic 
passion solves all doubts as to art. 
Not that it can possibly take the place 
of art or make amends for art absent, 
as some strange criticism would have 
us think. It proves art present, and 
present essentially. Not a verse that 
manifests the life with which it was 
written can be a verse of less than tri- 
umphant art. 

When we are judging the work of 
any poet under the rank of absolute 
greatness, we can hardly do otherwise 
than judge the technique with a more 
or less separate judgment. It may be a 
paradox to some readers, nevertheless 
it seems to be a great truth; that the 
more splendid the poetry the more 
august in importance is what, with 
lesser work, would be called the ** mere 
form.’’ It rises to such dignity that 
in the highest poetry the verse, the 
versification, is the very muse. But 
fine poetry of a lower rank is to be 
judged in parts ; and what I claim for 
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it here is that some little failure, or 
fault, of mere technique by no means 
prevents or bars the art of a true ex- 
pression. We are not to reverence 
the versification of Christina Rossetti 
as we have learnt to reverence that of 
a great and classic master. She proves 
herself an artist, a possessor of the 
weighty matters of the law of art, 
despite the characteristic carelessness 
with which she played by ear. That 
thought so moving, feeling so urgent, 
as the thought and feeling of her 
“Convent Threshold’? are  com- 
municated, are uttered alive, proves 
her an artist. This is to be insisted 
upon, because during her life it 
was said with hesitation, by a critic 
of evident authority, ‘* At its best 
her work is almost art;’’ so con- 
spicuous had the obvious and as it 
were external faults seemed to him. 
To hazard another paradox ; technique 
is not all external. In this poem — it 
is impossible not to dwell on such a 
masterpiece — without imagery ; with- 
out beauty except that which is in- 
evitable (and what beauty is more 
costly ?) ; without grace, except the in- 
vincible grace of impassioned poetry ; 
without music, except the ultimate 
music of the communicating word, she 
utters that immortal song of love and 
that cry of more than earthly fear; a 
song of penitence for love that yet 
praises love more fervently than would 
a chorus hymeneal : — 


To-day, while it is called to-day, 

Kneel, wrestle, knock, do violence, pray. 
Eturn from you my cheeks and eyes, 

My hair which you shall see no more. 
Alas for joy that went before ! 


My words were slow, my tears were few, 
But through the dark my silence broke. 


In ** Amor Mundi,’’ also, there is 
terror, though it be terror that is not 
instant, but that flies and sings, as 
ominous as a bird of warning — terror 
suggested, not suffered, as it is pro- 
foundly suffered in the ‘Convent 
Threshold.”” In ‘The Three Ene- 
mies,” again, fear is uttered, not 
sharply, but with a constant sense of 





The sadness of all sin 
When looked at in the light of love. 


And by the by, while the lax ways of 
Christina Rossetti’s versification are 
matters of frequent criticism, the artis- 
tic perfection of these twelve stanzas 
of ** The Three Enemies” should be 
insisted on. Equally perfect are ** Up- 
hill,’ ** Advent,’”’ and some ten more ; 
all pieces written with the full number 
of syllables. She has here a strong 
and geutle brevity without haste, a 
beauty of phrasing, a finality, a sense 
of structure and stability, with the free- 
dom of life, scarce possible to surpass. 
Wherever she writes by rule, she uses 
that rule admirably well. It is only in 
the lax metres which keep—more or 
less — musical time rather than account 
of numbers, that one might wish she 
had more theory. Her  versification 
then is apt to be ambiguous and even 
incorrect. Take the beautiful lyric at 
the end of ** The Prince’s Progress,”’ 
though many other passages might be 
cited. It seems, in one stanza, that 
the poet has chosen to let the beats of 
her time fall—punctually and with 
full measure of time—now upon a 
syllable and now upon a rest within the 
line ; so that the metre goes finely to 
time, like a nursery song for the rock- 
ing of acradle. But then the succeed- 
ing stanza is, as often as not, written 
with no rule except that of numbers 
and accents. One stanza throws doubt 
upon the others. Read the poem 
which way you will, there is no assur- 
ance as to the number of beats which 
she intended. It may be answered 
that ambiguity is difficult to avoid ina 
language which interchanges accent 
and quantity, and has few syllables 
which may not be used as long or short 
according to a writer’s will ; and that 
there is not much to hinder any 
man from reading Michael Drayton’s 
** Agincourt ” or his ‘“* Trent ’’ as laxly 
dactyllic poems (one must, for con- 
venience, take Coleridge’s permission 
to use such words, made for quantita- 
tive verse, to describe the mixed verse 
of English poetry) : — 


Fair stood the wind for France. 
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This is a line of four beats, and makes 
fine **march-music.’”’ But it may be 
read with two. If Drayton cannot 
help ambiguity, it is the fault of the 
language. This is true. But at least 
his ambiguity is just so much as is 
inevitable. He gives you the alterna- 
tive throughout this ‘* Ballad of Agin- 
court,”’ 

Now, even if Christina Rossetti has 
more than the inevitable ambiguity, 
aud really mingles her measures, she 
has done a very serious service to En- 
glish versification by using afresh this 
voice of poetry —the voice that sings 
in musical time. It had been much 
neglected since Coleridge, and he used 
it sosellom! That is, he used redun- 
dant syllables freely, but a rest within 
the line most rarely : — 


Is the night chilly and dark ? 


This is one of the most beautiful of ali 
lines written with a mid-line rest. 
Christina Rossetti sweetly wrote with 
rests in her unpremeditated art; and 
others have caught the sound of this 
metre and have used it beautifully — 
[rish poets especially, as it happens. 
The great iambic line, the national 
heroic line, need have nothing to fear 
from this young and elastic metre. 
For the two ways are separately right, 
as in another art are the ways of Gluck 
and Wagner. But it will be an excel- 
lent thing if poetry in the future, when 
in the mood for greater movement, 
shall spring upon such a fantastic foot 
as that of Coleridge’s line, just cited, 
or of Christina Rossetti’s three-beat 
line in ** The Prince’s Progress : ** — 


Hark ! the bride weepeth ! 


It will be well for our writers that they 
should take this strong, controlled, and 
leaping movement, that goes on living 
feet or living wings, instead of the pre- 
cipitate, and therefore rather helpless, 
haste of metres for a long time too 
exclusively in use for the swifter 
lyrics : — 


Before the beginning of years, 
for instance, or : — 


Cannon to left of them. 
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These two verses are those of great 
poets. But does not the metre of these 
even rather trip and fall? And in 
lesser hands we all know that these 
anapeests and dactyls produce the most 
popular effect with a really vulgar 
music. They are so slight, too, that 
they flatter our national way of speak- 
ing slippingly, without taking hold. If 
Coleridge’s hint comes to be better 
obeyed, it will be much for the sake of 
Christina Rossetti’s lovely example. 

Those last words seem to rebuke 
for their slightness all the things writ- 
ten in this brief article, as they sug- 
gested themselves to a lover of her 
poetry. Her lovelier example is in the 
motive of all her song. Its sadness was 
the one all human sadness, its fear the 
one true fear. She, acquainted with 
grief, found in grief no cause of offence. 
She left revolt to the emotion of mere 
spectators and strangers. When one of 
the many widows of the monarchs of 
France heard of the murder of her son 
and whispered, ‘I will not say, my 
God, that it is too much, but it is 
much,” she told one of the secrets of 
sorrow. The poet and saint who has 
now passed from a world she never 
loved, lived a life of sacrifice, suffered 
many partings, unreluctantly endured 
the pains of her spirituality ; but she 
kept, in their quickness, her simple 
and natural love of love and hope of 
joy for another time. Such sufferings 
as hers do indeed refuse, but they have 
not denied, delight. Delight is all 
their faith. , 


From The Spectator. 
EMINENT FRENCHMAN ON SCIENCE 
AND RELIGION. 

M. BRUNETIERE is an eminent man 
of letters, he is one of the Forty, and 
he is the director of the first organ of 
literary opinion in Europe. In all 
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these characters his judgment on the 
present aspect. of the long controversy 
between religion and science is impor- 
tant and valuable, and he has lately 
given it in the shape of an article in 
the Revue des deux Mondes, which he 
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calls ‘* Aprés une visite au Vatican.” 
The title indeed furnishes no indication 
of. the contents of the article. M. Bru- 
netitre is not an interviewer, and he 
treats all that the pope said to him as 
meant only for his private ear. What 
he sets down is simply the reflections 
that occurred to him when the visit was 
over, and we think that these are too 
significant to be passed over without 
notice. 

M. Brunetitre distinguishes three 
stages in the estimate formed of reli- 
gion by scientific men. There was the 
temper of the eighteenth century, which 
simply despised religion; there was 
the temper of the central years of the 
nineteenth century, which respected 
religion as a phase in the history of 
humanity, but held that it had been su- 
perseded by science ; there is the tem- 
per, destined, as M. Brunetiére hopes, 
to be the temper of the twentieth 
century, which holds that science has 
lost a part at least of its prestige, that 
religion has recovered a part, and that 
it is coming to be seen that the appar- 
ent antagonism between them is mainly 
due to the extravagant pretensions of 
the men of science. Has science ful- 
filled one of the promises with which it 
started 2? Has it, as Condorcet thought 
he had proved it would do, established 
a universal morality? Has it ** organ- 
ized humanity,’ as Renan expected it 
to do? Has it told man anything of 
his origin or his destiny 2? Has it even 
explained the origin of language, of 
society, of laws of conduct? The 
Hellenists, it is true, have discovered 
the scattered fragments of the Sermon 
on the Mount in the * Manual”? of 
Epictetus or the ** Thoughts ” of Mar- 
cus Aurelius. But they have never 
explained why the Sermon on the 
Mount has conquered the world, while 
the ** Manual” and the ‘ Thoughts ”’ 
have remained mere barren pieces of 
literature. After all has been said 
there remains something in Christianity 
which Hellenism cannot explain. The 
Hebraists have had no better fortune. 
They have reduced the Bible to the 
level of the Mahabharata or the 
Odyssey ; they have suggested half-a- 
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dozen different dates for the Penta- 
teuch, and as many authors for the 
Fourth Gospel. But after all their 
labors, there remains something in the 
Bible which is found in no other book 
and in no other history, — something 
which resists exegesis as it resisted 
philology. Have the historians been 
more fortunate? They can tell us 
little enough about their own proper 
subject ; how can they explain a reli- 
gion the interest of which transcends 
history, and is as living to-day as it was 
in the days of the Shepherd Kings ? 
The moralists, when they have broken 
away from religion, are just as much at 
sea. Physiology cannot prove or dis- 
prove the freedom of the will, it cannot 
explain the sense of responsibility. If 
we ask rules of conduct from Darwin- 
ism, we get them, indeed, but only in 
such maxims as that the weakest must 
go to the wall. We are confronted all 
over Europe by a religious reaction. 
Science is not bankrupt, but she has 
undergone a series of partial failures. 
All these, however, are owing in a 
great degree to the mistakes which 
science has committed. It has made 
an enemy, instead of a friend, of reli- 
gion ; it has insisted on seeing an op- 
position where, in fact, none exists. 
What, then, are we to do? We can 
neither sacrifice science nor accept it 
in the place of religion. We can only 
assign to each its own place and its 
proper work. Physics, exegesis, phys- 
iology, have each much to tell us in the 
way of reasoning and experience, but 
they are silent upon miracles and upon 
revelation. Are they equally silent 
upon morality ? That depends upon 
the source and the sanction with which 
men wiil be content when the conduct 
of their lives is in question. If moral- 
ity is an invention or a conquest of 
man’s, it will change with his circum- 
stances. If it is to be the expression 
of an imperative and immutable law, 
it needs the absolute, it finds its sup- 
port only in God. If it is not religious, 
it is nothing. Every serious attempt 
that has been made to ‘ laicize’’ mo- 
ralitvy, has been nothing but a travesty 
of some Christian idea. Moralists, 
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such as Bayle or Taine, who have 
taken as the basis of their system the 
natural perversity of man and the con- 
sequent necessity of restraining the 
impulses of the animal instinct, have 
only borrowed the doctrine of original 
sin. The mystical systems, and those 
founded, as that of Kant, on the 
autonomy of the will, have reproduced, 
the one, the idea of grace ; the other, 
that of justice. The positive morality 
has learnt the solidarity of human in- 
terests and the virtue of sacrifice from 
Catholicism. ‘So true is it that we 
are all impregnated with Christianity. 
In it ‘ we live and move and have our 
being.’ ”’ 

Those who are convinced that a 
democracy cannot dispense with moral- 
ity, and that men cannot be governed 
without the aid of religion, have next 
to consider which among the various 
forms of Christianity most ministers 
to moral regeneration. M. Brunetiére 
has no doubt as to what his answer 
should be; he gives his vote for Ca- 
tholicism. He concedes the high value 
of Protestantism, its historical position, 
the examples of virtue that it has 
given in the past, and is giving every 
day in the present. But Catholicism 
has an incontrovertible advantage over 
it in the fact that it is a government, 
whereas Protestantism is the absence 
of a government. The history of Prot- 
estantism is nothing but the history of 
its divisions. When your object is 
to govern, your best instrument will 
be a government. But besides being 
a government, Catholicism is also a 
doctrine, a tradition. Count Tolstoi’s 
last book shows the full importance 
of this characteristic. If every one 
is left to interpret Scripture for him- 
self, what may not be the effect of 
such texts as “* He that hateth not his 
father and his mother cannot be my 
disciple,” or ‘* It is easier for a camel 
to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven”? If they have 
involved the greatest living Russian 
writer in a hopeless maze of error, 
what will they do to a poor and igno- 
rant reader? Protestantism, again, 
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has too little compassion for human 
frailty. In its eye the least offences 
become crimes, and there are neither 
indulgences nor good works to make 
reparation for them. Monstrous as 
have been the abuses to which these 
two doctrines have sometimes led, they 
are still fruitful in social results. The 
merits of one man may be applied in 
aid of another’s salvation. The bare- 
footed Carmelite who weeps in _ his 
cloister over the sins of the man of the 
world effaces them at the same time. 
The monk who begs his food along the 
road redeems the adulteress at the 
price of the humiliation he himself 
suffers. ‘‘In the ideal Catholic society 
there is a perpetual circulation of 
charity. The living pray for the dead, 
the dead intercede for the living.” 
There are two or three points upon 
which Catholicism, or more generally 
religion, may be expected to give us 
the results which we have so long and 
so vainly expected from science. One 
is the radical difference between moral 
and natural science. A second is the 
natural perversity of man. A third is 
the social question. Where there is 
so much agreement between men of 
good will, whether inside or outside 
the church, it would be a crime to set 
them one against another, or to allow 
them to remain apart, because they are 
not quite agreed upon questions of 
exegesis or geology. M. Brunetitre 
admits that it may involve. some 
sacrifice of vanity on the part of the 
men of science to admit that religion 
can do for human society what science 
has failed to do. But when social 
progress demands the sacrifice, there 
ought to be no hesitation about making 
it. When the house is on fire, the 
only question for those who live in it 
is how to extinguish the flames. 

We have simply stated in the briefest 
possible form the main argument of M. 
Brunetitre’s article. The first part of 
it is of equal interest for Englishmen 
and for Frenchmen, —the latter part 
has a special significance for French- 
men. But the whole is a remarkable 
tribute to the force of the reaction in 
favor of religion, which is visible in a 
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greater or less degree in every Euro- 
pean country, and most of those coun- 
tries in which the pendulum has swung 
most violently in the opposite direction. 
As yet, no doubt, this reaction is 
only beginning. Like other similar 
changes, it shows itself among the 
leaders of thought, while the mass of 
thinking men and women are still 
where those leaders were twenty years 
ago. But it is an indication of the 
direction which thought is taking, and 
as such it will be interesting to any 
among our readers who have not hap- 
pened to see the original paper. 


From Cosmos (Paris). 
CHEMICAL POWERS OF MINUTE SEA- 
CREATURES. 

RESEARCHES made during past years 
with the aim of determining the nature 
of the ocean-bottom, and the chemical 
phenomena that take place there, have 
abundantly shown that there also, as at 
the surface of the ground, a continual 
action takes place. In fact, all known 
chemical substances are present in so- 
lution in sea-water. The rivers, which 
continually dissolve mineral matter out 
of the soil, carry it to the sea, so that 
this enormous mass of water contains 
all the elementary bodies in chemical 
combination. In spite of the precision 
and delicacy of their analyses, chemists 
“an never determine absolutely the 
exact proportions in which these ele- 
ments are present; they can merely 
indicate their presence as ‘ traces,”’ 
especially in the case of the very rare 
elementary substances. Except for the 
chlorates and sulphates, which are 
easily obtained by evaporation, spec- 
trum analysis alone shows us the exist- 
ence of these elements in sea-water. 

In many circumstances it has been 
shown that the sheets of copper on 
ships become covered with a layer of 
silver from the water of the sea, depos- 
ited there by electro-chemical action ; 
and nevertheless all our minutest meth- 
ods of analysis have not yet been able 
to detect this metal in the waters of 
the ocean. Iodin, found in such abun- 
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dance in the ashes of marine plants, 
reveals itself to analysis only in traces. 
These organisms, then, must have the 
power to extract and concentrate it 
from the mass of water in which it ex- 
ists in such dilute form. Many chem- 
ical elements exist in the water in very 
minute quantities ; that at the bottom 
of the sea, for example, contains car- 
bonate of lime only in the proportion 
of one to ten thousand. This does not 
prevent plants and living organisms, 
such as the Foraminifera, the corals, 
echinoderms, molluscs, etc., from find- 
ing in this small proportion what is 
necessary to their constitution and to 
their existence. At the death of these 
organisms, the mineral matter accu- 
mulates and ends by forming great 
rocky masses. In all parts of the ocean 
there live, multiply, and die myriads of 
calcareous organisms that fall continu- 
ally in showers to the bed of the sea. 
The calcareous rocks, that on the earth 
attain often great thickness and cover 
thousands of square miles, have this 
origin. 

Of all the deposits that form in the 
depths of the ocean the most singular 
and the most curious are the irregular 
nodules varying from the size of a 
small pea to that of an orange, and 
composed of hydrated oxides of man- 
ganese and iron. Although they are 
very variable in their composition, it is 
possible, nevertheless, to establish the 
proportions in which their constituent 
elements occur. They contain twenty- 
five per cent. of binoxide of manga- 
nese, fifteen of peroxide of iron, thirty 
of water, besides divers silicates, and 
thirty per cent. of various substances, 
among which careful analysis has 
shown the existence of thallium, mol- 
ybdenum, tellurium, vanadium, nickel, 
lithium, cobalt, barium, strontium, tin, 
copper, and lead. The origin of these 
associations of diverse and rare sub- 
stances has not yet found any plausible 
explanation. We find ourselves face 
to face with a problem which is still 
very difficult of solution. How have 
such minute quantities of manganese 
as those that have been shown in the 
composition of rocks, and: that do not 
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exceed the twentieth part of those of 
iron, come to form concretions in which 
this substance predominates? The 
soundings made by Murray and Bu- 
chanan on the west coast of Scotland 
have shown that these nodules are 
found especially in the marine slimes 
where pyrite and other compounds of 
iron exist. These slimes accumulate 
slowly after having passed through the 
bodies of worms or other organisms an 
infinity of times. At each passage a 
little manganese and iron is added, and 
in the course of ages these oxides be- 
coming more and more concentrated, 
form these bizarre and remarkable nod- 
ules. 

Recent observations have shown, 
too, that marine plants living and grow- 
ing in salt water have a great influence 
in the separation of carbonate of lime 
from the waters of the ocean. The 
eminent German botanist Cohn has 
shown that the agents really effective 
in freeing the carbonic acid that keeps 
in solution the mineral matter, are mi- 
nute plants, around which are depos- 
ited those substances that the water, 
deprived of carbonic acid, can no 
longer dissolve. He shows, moreover, 
that these same plants have had much 
to do with the formation of the depos- 
its at Carlsbad, and that they can live 
at very high temperatures. Their ex- 
istence, in fact, has been discovered 
in the hot springs of the Yellowstone 
National Park. The meution of the 
deposits at Carlsbad calls to mind the 
closely associated question of the ori- 
gin of the calcareous stones called 
-ooliths,’? whose presence has been 
shown in the terrestrial crust, both of 
old and of recent formation. Several 
years ago M. Henry de la Béche showed 
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that the limestones of Portland, Bath, 
and Kelton contain grains of ooliths ; 
these facts have been coniirmed by 
Nelson, Sorby, and other scientists. 

Wethered has also proved that the 
limestone of various epochs is com- 
posed in great part of organisms con- 
sisting of twisted tubes, simple or 
branched, which have been given the 
names of girvanella, micheldeania, etc. ; 
these organisms are plants secreting 
‘aleareous matter in their cellules ; 
they thus form at their death calcare- 
ous agglomerations that make up rocks. 
But while certain plants participate by 
their constant action in the formation 
of these rocks, others, on the contrary, 
have a diametrically opposed action. 
They dissolve and destroy the calcare- 
ous elements. By his researches, Dun- 
san showed to scientists this curious 
fact, that fossil corals are often found 
perforated by minute tubes. He con- 
cluded from this that they had vegeta- 
ble parasites. Finally, E. Bornet has 
recently confirmed the facts stated by 
Wethered, by demonstrating how abun- 
dant these organisms are, and what 
astonishing proofs they give of their 
activity. At the same time, he showed 
the great variety of genera and species 
of these perforating plants, which differ 
among themselves in the form and dis- 
position of their tubes; furthermore, 
he has revealed the life, habits, and 
mode of reproduction of these singular 
marine plants. To sum up, all the 
observations made during recent years 
on the deposits that cover the bottom 
of the ocean lead to this conclusion : 
Wherever substances are found in solu- 
tion in sea-water they can be extracted 
thence only by the wonderful action of 
living organisms. 





Luminous Buoys.—M. Dibos has ex- 
hibited at Havre a luminous buoy, the 
ignition of phosphate of lime being pro- 
duced on contact’ with water, and illumi- 
nating the sea to a great distance. It 


professes to be visible for over five miles 
in clear weather; and in an experiment 
by M. Dibos the glare of a buoy was dis- 
tinctly seen from the lighthouse on Havre 
pier at two and a half miles distance. 








